OUR 
63rd YEAR 
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with the Modulus of HMF 
Resilience of SRF 
Smooth Extrusion Typical of Oil Blacks 














YOU CAN CUT THE COST 
OF A PASSENGER-CAR TIRE 


WITH DU PONT 


| THIONEX-MBTS 


7 ACCELERATION 


v 
. 


IF YOUR PRESENT ACCELERATOR COSTS are over 35¢ per 100 pounds of 
GR-S, it will pay you to investigate Thionex-MBTS. Depending on 


. the accelerator it is compared with, savings up to one-half are possible. 


What’s more, there is no sacrifice in processing safety or tire quality. 
: Factory experience has proved this combination to be safe processing. 


Road tests show Thionex-MBTS accelerated treads deliver long mileage. 


, Consult Report BL-235 for complete information. Extra copies are 
available. Ask your district office or write, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


° & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Div., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 





CHEMICALS 







WBBER Akron, Ohio 40 E. Buchtel Ave. HEmlock 3161 
DU PONT R Wilmington 98, a 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc. ), Boston, Mass. 140 rederal St. HAncock 6-1711 
Pont ae 
E. |. ” NT Chicago, III. 7 S. Dearborn St. ANdover 3-7000 
Ail) Los Angeles, Cal. 845 E. 60th St. ADams 3-5206 
MISTRY 


CHE 
THROUGH New York, N.Y. 40 Worth St. — COrtlandt 7-3966 


LIVING «+> 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 


INDIA RU BBER WORLE October, 1951, Vol No. 1 Pu hed Monthly by BILL BrotHers ao BLISHING C¢ , Office of Publication, Orange, Conn., with Editor‘a 
and ert tive Offices at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 ”'N Y., OS A Entered as Seco cl ass Mat ter at the Post Office at Orange, Conn., under the act ot! 
March 3 1879 Subscription United States and irexico $3 00 per vear; Canada $4.00; All Ot 5 er Countries $5.00; Single Copies 35 Cents Address Mail to N.Y. Office 
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Another new development using — de 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 4 


Hycar helps seal power 


in—keep trouble out! 


EFORE that Navy helicopter 

was ever built, every part in it 

had to pass rigid performance tests 

—must have an ample margin of 

safety. The carburetor gasket pic- 

tured—made with Hycar—ran up a 
perfect score! 

The gasket’s job is to provide an 
air-tight seal... to keep fuel vapors 
in, and keep out oil and other sub- 
stances that cam cause carburetor 
trouble. 

See how Hycar helps do this job 
so well. Hycar bonds the asbestos 


tibers of the gasket material—resists 
heat, oil, solvents—retains its high 
tensile strength. It helps make the 
gasket non-absorbing, non-swell- 
ing, non-cracking. 

Hycar has advantages that make 
it ideal for many defense and civilian 
uses. It resists oil, gas, abrasion, 
weather and wear—and more hard- 
to-meet conditions. Demand for 
Hycar materials exceeds present 
supplies, but limited quantities are 
available for development work. For 
technical bulletins, advice, please 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber » GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
HARMON organic colors 
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ed Asbestos 


write Dept. HB-5, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 





Need extreme temperature resistance? 


Hycar has it—plus abrasion resistance 


and more advantages. 





























Intricate shapes... true to the die... : 


Philblack’ A is the reason why! 


Get an eyeful of this! Philblack A is the molder’s delight! Makes it easy to produce 
difficult, intricate shapes, from thin wall tubings to accurate channel strips. And 
smooth feather edges. glossy surfaces, pliancy and suppleness give your products 
eye-and-touch appeal. 


k- ss ss s& 


Order Philblack A in bags or in bulk for use in natural, synthetic or cold rubber. 
Consult us about your specific problems. Our technical representatives are experts 
in resourceful, economical rubber compounding with Philblack A. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION « 80 BROADWAY +- NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 





* 
A Trademark 
Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 


West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto, Rubber 
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NAUGATUCK ANNOUNCES: 


a new blowing agent 


for Natural or Synthetic Rubbers, Plastics and Plastisols 


mw meee wens 


NON-TOXIC — NON-DISCOLORING — NON-STAINING — ODORLESS 


——— Celogen 


Used Alone or as an Auxiliary with Sodium Bicarbonate For Fine Uniform Cell Structure— Open or Cellular 


eoeoeoeereereeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeseeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR 
% Continuous cure, fine sheet sponge % White or light-colored sponge, free of light discoloration 
% Rug underlay—safe for floor finishes * Sponge soling—fine, even cellulation 


%* General purpose molded sponge requiring sharp definition 
% Upholstery materials—arm-rests, cushions _— “ iia - 


% Low-density cellular expanded plastics for insulation, or 
% Sponge gaskets contacting lacquered finishes buoyant type products for military or commercial use 


PROCESS + ACCELERATE + PROTECT with NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


fr ( ee 
Mea Mich (Masia Division of United States Rubber Company 


NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION + Dominion Rubber Company Limited, Elmira, Ontario 





Rubber Chemicals - Aromatics - Synthetic Rubber - Piastics - Agricultural Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices 
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PROCESSING MACHINERY BULLETIN 


Reporting News and Machine Design Developments 











REDUCE YOUR COSTS 


CUT MIXING COSTS WITH NRM’S 
NEW CONTINUOUS MIXING EXTRUDERS 


| 


IN BUSINESS TO 









































MIL-X-TRUDER 


eliminates warm-up mill 


TWO-STAGE EXTRUDER 


eliminates initial compounding and dovinid 


$ 


Many materials that have been difficult to mix and extrude Now you can stop paying premium prices for special | 


f 


now can be handled continuously by the new NRM Mil-X- | short order compounds. With the new NRM Two- -Stage 
Truder. Special NRM construction features permit internal | Extruder compounds can be quickly mixed in your own plant 
recirculation of material passing through the Mil-X-Truder. | from a simplified inventory of basic materials. } 
This means added mixing for “hard to mix’’ stocks, the 
elimination of warm-up mills on standard stocks, plus savings 


| 
| 


The NRM Two-Stage Extruder, the first single screw 
extruder to incorporate colloiding, devolatizing and extrud- 
ing, eliminates initial compounding and drying of com. ! 

Stocks can be fed into the NRM Mil-X-Truder in pelle- pounds. In one operation the NRM Two-Stage Extrudet | 
tized or strip form. Sticky and asbestos loaded materials can | mixes, dries and extrudes pre-blended wet acetate, acrylic } 
be extruded with accuracy, powders can be compacted and | and polystyrene compounds to be pelletized directly at the | 


natural and synthetic rubbers can be mixed and extruded | die or ina chopper. It will pay you to investigate the NRM 
without the use of a warm-up mill, Two-Stage Extruder. } 


in floor space, labor and maintenance. 


STRAINING Substantial savings in production time can be realized, } 
If you strain foreign matter from rubber or plastic com- | shorter deliveries can be quoted, inventory can be reduced 
pounds, investigate the new NRM Miul-Strainer. The Mil- | and reliance on outside sources for compounds can be avoided. f 
$ 
} 





Strainer is a Mil-X-Truder equipped with NRM’s new Quick- | There's an NRM Two-Stage Extruder to meet your require: | 
Opening strainer head and Flared Head Screw. | ments. 
} 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 





G | Offi & Engi i Lab tories 
NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 018 Ol ces 8 Engineering Leberator 


PLANTS at Akron and Columbiana, Ohio and Clifton, N. J. 


AGENTS East: National Rubber Machinery Co., Clifton, N. J. 
West: S. M. Kipp, Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 
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We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD"’~ Every Sunday —ABC Network 
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PERMANENTLY WHITE, PERMANENTLY SOFT, 
these powder puffs are protected against oxidation 


and discoloration by W1nG-Stay S, incorporated 
in latex foam during manufacture. Products 


Photos courtesy Sondra Foam Products 


The maker of this foamed 
rubber powder puff needed 
maximum retention of whiteness 
and softness—coupled with low- 
cost protection against oxidation 
—in his product. Wine-Stay §$ 


was his answer. 


Winc-Stay S — developed by 
Goodyear for the rubber indus- 
try — offers the best balance of 
antioxidant properties, superior 
nondiscoloring characteristics 
and economy of any antioxidant 
material. That’s why so many 
makers of natural rubber items. 
latex products and light-colored 
or white molded and extruded 
articles turned to Wine-Stay S. 
Now, its use in all GR-S 26 
makes this rubber the ideal syn- 
thetic for a wide range of light- 


colored items. 


Although Wine-Stay S is cur- 
rently in short supply, now is 
the time to evaluate this use- 
proved antioxidant in your 
own laboratory pending 

the return of full avail- 
ability. Write today for 
full details and sample to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 







USE PROVED 


Wing-Stay -T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company. Akron, Obie. 
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IT'S TOPS” 


* SUPERIOR ELECTRICAL TESTS 
* HEAT STABILITY 
* COLOR 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Ine. 


33 RECTOR STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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Rss medical surgery, where de- 
pendability is vital, there is no 
substitute for experience. In busi- 
ness too, experience is important. 

t pays to rely on 
Muehlstein—for over forty years, 


and still toda) 


Sc rap Rubber field. 


(xpertence 


counts 


€ CO. 


aes IMC. arene 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron « Chicago - Boston + Los Angeles + Jersey City 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 








SUBLAC | synonym 


non-scorching 


RESIN 





SUBLAC Resin B-2-A, a white powder, is the lowest priced, non-scorching rein- 
forcing resin available today! 

SUBLAC Resin is outstanding in its ability to impart desirable characteristics to 
rubber compounds. For example, it may be used to obtain any of these properties: 
Hardness, Stiffness, Abrasion Resistance, Tear Resistance, Oii Resistance. In many 
cases, the use of SUBLAC Resin alone is sufficient to obtain a combination of 
several of these properties and at the same time provide a compound with easy 
processing characteristics and a high general order of physicals. In addition, 
SUBLAC Resin is non-scorching! 

SUBLAC Resin B-2-A is especially advantageous in stocks highly loaded with 
clay, whiting, or Silene. The following compounds are representative of such 
highly loaded, easy processing stocks that require no ‘trick’ mixing techniques: 





Experimental Slab Stock Experimental Tile Stock 
GR-S 521 100 GR-S 521 . 100 
SUBLAC Resin B-2-A SUBLAC Resin B-2-A 30 
Circo Light 3! Circo Light 
ZnO ZnO 
DPG a DPG 
Altax Altax 
Hard Clay : Hard Clay 
Sulfur Whiting 

Sulfur 


Cure 10’ @ 320° F. 





Tensile 950 
Elongation 450% 
Shore Hardness (A Scale) _ 97-98 Shore Hardness (D Scale) 60-61 
In these compounds, the SUBLAC Resin was added to the rubber, then enough 
clay to take up all of the oil, followed by the remainder of the ingredients in the 
usual manner. 
SUBLAC Resin B-2-A is readily available. Send for your sample today! 
2915¢ lb. in truck loads 
Prices 30: tb. in lesser quantities 
fob factory in fiber drums 





1800 Bayard Street 


: | THE POLY MEL CORP Baltimore 30, Maryland 
’ oe oe © | Phone: PLaza 1240 
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UNITED 
CARBON 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK © AKRON « CHICAGO « BOSTON 








SIMOS o0 
MMOSo0 









REINFORCING FURNACE BLACK 





Kosmos 60 (an R F black) is an extraordinarily good black because of the way it is made and what it 
can do. Created from a particular oil and under controlled heat and reactions in our own furnace process, 
Kosmos 60 is fitted for easy and efficient processing, fast extrusion, less nerve, proper smoothness, tight 
cure, mighty reinforcement, high electrical conductivity and superb resistance to wear and flex crack cut- 
growth. Standardize on Kosmos 60 to give your products the supremacy they deserve. 


¢ 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
NEW YORK * AKRON + CHICAGO » BOSTON 


CANADA. CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 
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You can get tack 


with Purecal 


SODA ASH 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


in GR-S 


* CALCIUM CHLORIDE 





It’s a fact. Purecal* T imparts tack to GR-S — 

sufficient tack to hold plies together during building 
operations. In most cases, cementing operations can 

be eliminated and much of the automatic building equipment 
used with natural rubber can be used with GR-S. 


Purecal T is easier to process in GR-S than in natural 
rubber. It mixes easier and faster. Because of its ultra-fine 
qualities, it produces tack and promotes high quality 

in non-black stocks. Using Purecal T. you can get excellent 
results at low cost in passenger tire carcasses. 

hose and belting products, footwear and gum stripping. 


We know this — not just from laboratory tests — but mainly 
from work in plants. We’ve recorded the findings in 

a new booklet: “Purecal in GR-S.” It contains practical 
information on the compounding and processing of 
Purecals in GR-S and cold rubber. We think yeu'll find 

it useful — we'll be glad to send it to you. 


Trademark 


CAUSTIC SODA * BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CHLORINE 


HYDROGEN « DRY ICE « SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS andotte 
; came > a | if CHEMICALS 


CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) 
LENE DICHLORIDE * AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFFs Offices in Principal Cities 


OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
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... There may be several types of 
products that you need in this 
list of FLINTKOTE materials 


Surely, there's at least ove place in your 
plant or processes where materials listed 
on this page can serve you...and serve 
you better. 


Maybe it’s an improved kind of saturant 
you need. A new adhesive. Or a sizing... 
a protective coating ...a mastic flooring 
emulsion ... or products for waterproof- 
ing or dampproofing. The FLINTKOTE 
Line includes them all...and more. 
They're all quality products...all 


FLINTKOTE-made. 


Maybe you're looking for a brand new 
product. One that improves your plant 
protection or your manufacturing proc- 
esses. A failor-niuade one—that no one 
else has been able to give you. Our re- 
search staff will be glad to help you 
develop it. 


You can get a finished product... or 
one to use as a component in your own 
formulations. 


We manufacture in volume... with 
plants from coast to coast. 


So read the list at the right—make your 
own list—and send it to us for complete 
information, specifications and prices. No 
obligation, of course—and you'll be 
mighty glad to have FLINTKOTE as 


another reliable source of supply. 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Atlanta + Boston + Chicago Heights + Detroit 

Los Angeles + New Orleans + Washington 

The Flintkote Co. of Canada, Ltd., 30th St., 
Long Branch, Toronto, Canada 
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ADHESIVES 


Asphalt Emulsions—cold applied 
Asphalt and Rubber Compounds 
Solvent Rubber Cements 


Synthetic Rubber and Resin 
Compounds 

Rubber and Resin Water 
Dispersions 

Asphalt Tile Cements 


SATURANTS and SIZINGS 


Asphalt Products for Water- 
proofing paper, cloth, building 
materials 

Rubber Compounds for Carpet 
Backing and impregnating 
Binders for various compositions 


Tire Cord Dipping Solutions 


COATINGS 


Products for Waterproofing and 
Dampproofing 


Protection for Thermal 
Insulation 


Corrosion-Resistant Protection 
Sound-Deadening—Spray-cn 
Anti-Slip Floor Coating 

Joint and Crack Sealers—hot and 
cold applied 

Asphalt Base Aluminum Paint 
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LOOK...and LIST ’EM! 





FLINTKOTE 
Froducts for Industry 
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How can these Rubber Products be made 


FASTER and EASIER at LOWER COST ? 
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By using U.S. pip-PROCcEss RECLAIMS 


Yes. if you make any of the products we have 
emphasized in the above illustration, as well as 
many others, you can achieve greater speed, great- 
er ease of processing and greater economy by 
including one of the famous U. S. Dip-process 
Reclaims in your formula. In addition, you will 
add to, instead of detract from your quality, by 
using rubber itself as a plasticizer. 


Especially suited for use with “cold” rubber, 
U.S. Dip-process Reclaims have low Mooney val- 
ues. This greater plasticity means larg- 
er Banbury loadings, shorter mixing 


68 years seruing the tndudrtry solely as reclaimens 


time and lower power consumption.U. S. Dip-pre- 
cess Reclaims mix and tube cooler which minimizes 
the danger of “scorching”. AND REMEMBER 

. with U. S. Dip-process Reclaims, you can 
USE 10% LESS than with ordinary reclaims and 
GET THE SAME RESULTS. This creates 
ANOTHER important economy for you. Why 
not drop us a line. tell us what you make, and 
we'll send you complete details as well as samples 
for testing purposes. U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Company. Inc., P. O. Box 365, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Trenton agent: H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Penning- 
ton Ave., Trenton. N. J. 





»RUBBER RECLAIMING COMPANY, inc. G3 
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For the finest quality products made from rubber and 
latex we recommend St. Joe Black Label #20 lead-free 
Zinc Oxide. Its uniform, extremely fine particle size 
develops maximum effectiveness of activation and 
reinforcement because of the greater particle surface area 


made available for reaction. Its uniform low acidity aids 


ST JOSEP a materially in the production of fast curing compounds. ( 
* 


Complete physical and chemical properties 


LEAD COM PANY of St. Joe rubber grade zinc oxides are 


described in our new technical manual, 
250 PARK AVE. ST. JOE ZINC OXIDES. Write for your free 


NEW YORK CITY 17 copy—on your company letterhead please. 


Plant & Laboratory: Monaca (Josephtown) Pa. 
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IGHTWEIGHT football helmets 

with the exact combination 

. of hardness and rigidity needed 
: act for safety and protection of 
players now are in use on many 

of the country’s gridirons— 

thanks to PLio-Tur—Goodyear’s 


a 
re S | S T a i} ( C combination of rubber and rein- 
forcing resin. 
This versatile material may be 
* 
thanks to p lio-Tuf 


compounded by users—combin- 
ing PLIOLITE S-6, Goodyear’s 
use-proved styrene-butadiene 
copolymer, with the rubber of 
their choice—giving a wide range 
of characteristics to meet spe- 





cific requirements of hardness, 
rigidity, impact resistance and 
specific gravity. PLio-TuF com- 
pounds in a wide range of colors 
may be made, too. 


Because of the versatility of this 
resin-and-rubber combination, 
such uses as industrial safety 
helmets, sporting goods, textile 
spools, tote boxes, chemical con- 
tainers, etc., are only an indica- 
tion of the potential Piio-TuF 
offers to manufacturers. 


Although the resins used in 
Piio-TuF—PLIOLITE S-6 or S-6B 
—are currently in short supply, 
your laboratory can secure 
samples for full evaluation now. 
Write for full information and 
samples to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 


Akron 16, Ohio 


TESTED AND APPROVED in play, this football 
helmet combines protection and lightness 
where both are all-important. It’s made of 
Piio-Tur—a rubber-resin combination 
developed by Goodyear. 


(Photo courtesy Wilson Sporting Goods Co.) 


GOODFYEAR 


We think you'll like ‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday ~ ABC Network Plio-Tuf, Pliolite—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubter Company, Akron, Ohio 
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jo. VINYL INSULATED 
wire and cable compounds 


—T0 IMPROVE ELECTRICAL QUALITY 
—TO IMPROVE HEAT AGING PROPERTIES 
—T0 GIVE HIGHER DEGREE OF UNIFORMITY 








USE... 








BURGESS PIGMENT NO. 30 


(U. S. Pat. 2307239) An anhydrous kaolin-type clay for compounding 
vinyl insulating compounds. Reinforcing agent and filler in synthetic rub- | 
ber compounds. Yields excellent processing characteristics and high in- 
sulation resistance values in vinyl electrical compounds. High degree of 


uniformity with respect to specific resistance, color, and brightness. 


MORFLEX NO. 100 (DIOP)* 


New octyl phthalate-type plasticizer characterized by extreme stability, 
excellent heat aging resistance, low migration, retention of light transmis- 


sion and superior electrical quality. 


MORFLEX NO. 200 (DIOS)* 


New octyl sebacate-type plasticizers characterized by excellent heat aging 


resistance, retention of light transmission, and superior electrical quality. 


*(Manufactured by Morton-Withers Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C.) 


Write for samples and technical data. 


Z HYDROUS AND AN- 
R ry eee WRa HYDROUS KAOLIN 
PIGMENTS + CLAYS: | 
, ANTISUN WAX-PLASTI- 


EXECUTIVE SALES OFFICES: 64 HAMILTON ST., PATERSON, N. J. © CHICAGO AREA: WALTER H. HERRS, CIZERS - WHITINGS - 
40 CUSTER ST., LEMONT, ILL. © WEST COAST: MERIT WESTERN COMPANY, 1248 WHOLESALE ST., MINERAL COLORS. 
LOS ANGELES 21, CAL. © MINES AND PLANTS AT SANDERSVILLE, GEORGIA « WAREHOUSES: TRENTON, 

NEW JERSEY: AKRON, OHIO; PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
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Makes the big Diference 
in INDUSTRIAL 


Fabrics 


/ 


: »y Give You 
~ Greater 
Fabric Uniformity 





The greater uniformity of Mt. Vernon 
fabrics means consistent quality in 
your finished products — smoother, 
more efficient fabrication. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry’s staff of textile engi- 
neers is available on request to help you with 
your problems in development or opplication of 
industrial fabrics. 


Mt. Vernon -Weedbenry 


TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 


40 WORTH ST * NEW YORK 





Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore 
Boston « Los Angeles « Akron 
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This year marks the 32nd Anniversary of 
The C. P. Hall Company, whose high-quality 
compounding materials are known by the 
distinctive “Flame and Flask”’ trade mark. 











From our start in 1919, with one small 
office, The C. P. Hall Company has steadily 
“grown to serve.’ During this past year, our 
FOURTH modern plant was opened in New- 
ark, New Jersey, in response to the rubber 
industry’s growing need for “products that 
perform.” 





We sincerely appreciate your patronage 


through the years and reassure you that you 
Whe C. Pp Hall oo may continue to look to The C. P. Hall Com- 
CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS pany for products capable of even GREATER 
results for the rubber industry in the years 


ahead. 


AKRON, OHIO @ LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ CHICAGO, ILL. @ NEWARK, N. J. 
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An Improved Product or a Brand New One... 








PRODUCTS 


« Mills 

¢ Refiners 
¢ Crackers 
¢ Washers 


¢ Rubber Sheeting & 
Coating Calenders 


Plastic Film Calenders 


¢ Complete Calender 
Accessory Equipment 


¢ Embossing Calenders 

¢ Pot Heaters 

e Vulcanizers 

¢ Autoclaves 

« Rotocure Machines 

¢ Multi-Platen Presses 

¢ Automatic Curing Presses 
¢ Belt Curing Presses 

e Compression Molding Presses 
* Plywood Presses 

« Auxiliary Equipment 
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WW can develop effi- 
cient, economical 


production processes and 
equipment to meet your re- 
quirements. We believe that 
we can help you because 
during the past 60 years, we 


have been rendering similar 


creative engineering services 
to the rubber and plastics 
industry the world over. 


If it takes rubber | 


or plastics processing “know-how”, 


Whether you. need com- 
plete processing trains em- 
bracing radically new and 
unusual equipment, or 
merely improvements in 
conventional equipment, our 
engineers will work with you 
or for you to your complete 
satisfaction. 

Why not call us? You will 
in nowise be obligated. 


730 CARROLL STREET * AKRON 4, OHIO 
| Subsidiary of UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Plonts at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, New Castie, Youngstown, Canton 


Cv? 
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GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 Marquette Bldg. * Detroit 26, Michigan 


THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. « Tire Plant at DES MOINES, IA. 








Now serving your needs as 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


You’ve known these 


familiar trademarks... 





Bs 


f k a 
: = 
*: a z ‘ es : 


> ALKALL. 

















<QUUMEINCHEMICA 


NOW LOOK FOR THIS TRADEMARK 


to assure the same high quality 





in alkalies and related chemicals... . 


You can rely on the same 


experienced organization 


Whether you've been accustomed to doing 
business in the past with Columbia Chemical 
Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
or with Southern Alkali Corporation, you'll 
continue to find the same competent personnel 
—in every department—welcoming the op- 
portunity to serve you as Columbia-Southern 

through strategically located plants 


si iio, COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 


Production at all plants is being maintained 
at the highest possible levels in order to help CHEMI CAL c. O RPORATION 
ee Se ae ee ey SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
And the same district offices will continue to 
provide facilities that assure the most careful EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 


attention to the needs of your business. Fifth at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PLANTS: Barberton, Ohio @ Bartlett, California ¢ Corpus Christi, Texas @ Lake Charles, Louisiana @ Natrium, West Virginia 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Boston @ Charlotte @ Chicago @ Cincinnati ¢ Cleveland @ Dallas ¢ Houston @ Minneapolis © New Orleans ® New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh @ St. Louis 
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ACTIVATOR 


wget HEAD PRODUCTS i 
A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. 


UNIQUE COATING 
on LINC OXIDE outwits humidity 


Customers tell us that, even in high humidity, switching to Protox*-166 ZINC 
OXIDE provides uniformly fast mixing and excellent dispersion. 

The outstanding humidity resistance of PRoToX-166 stems from the pat- 
ented coating of zinc propionate that seals the individual particles. Here is 
how it works: 

1. It reduces moisture pickup (see chart). 
2. It prevents aggregation that leads to poor dispersion. 
3. Itis readily wetted by rubber. : 


“U.S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 





a 








MOISTURE ABSORPTION OF ZINC OXIDES 


— : ‘ oe : as 7 
under saturated conditions at 77° F. emma 






































Se —S— — 
_ | | | | | q a : 
= 1g a | = oe ee ee ; Three grams of pigment were 
“ | ZINC OXIDE-A | | weighed into wide-mouth (2” dia.) 
eee eee ee Ee FU at weighing bottles and conditioned 
> T : ss * 
= for 24 hours over calcium chloride 
Zz. tapas at room temperature. After deter- 
= mining the net weights of the sam- 
- ples, the bottles were stored, un- 
< stoppered, over water in a large 
ws container held in a constant tempera- 
= “70 . rye . o 
5) ‘lean Eee ture (77°F.) room. The thin laver of 
Zz each sample was stirred once daily 
: to assure a uniform condition 
ae throughout’ the oxide, and was 
Z. . ‘ . 
is weighed periodically to determine If: 
U the per cent increase in weight. : 
x A NOTE: The per cent moisture to 
A. 400 800 1200 1600. 2000. 2400 2800 3200 pickup for zinc oxides in this test is, Na 
of course, far more than would occur ; 
EXPOSURE TIME IN HOURS under industrial storage conditions wit 
in multi-walled hags. Di 
Protox-166, surface-coated with zinc propionate, picks ee 
up less moisture in storage than do untreated types, . 
suck aa Oxide-A d thus “ocesses - , ide 
such as Zine Oxide-A, and thus processes more uni- 
formly and faster. 
proce —— arm mae ” aati s 
Producers of Horse Head Zinc Pigments onst HEAD PRODUCTS 
... most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 
160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Rut 
e 
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We Coverthe Waterfront 


Good Steer for your products Lotol Compound Latices—Ready to Use. 


Kralac” Plastic Latices. 


Nitrex Butadiene Acrylonitrile 


If you'd add new life, looks, or quality to Connecticut address below. Copolymer Latex. 

to your products, set your course for Typical Naugatuck- processed prod- Shrink-Master Process for Rendering 
iG re Woolens Shrink Resistant and Long 
Naugatuck. We cover the waterfront ucts are shown above: Tires, hair stuff- Wearing. 

with a full line of Latices, Lotols and ing, tape, decorative paper, Conveyor Latex Natural and Synthetic. 
Dispersites for coatings, dippings, belts, toys, masks, adhesive, clothing. Kandar® Permanent Finish for Textiles. 


Koloc’ Cationic Resin Compositions for 


bondings, saturatings. Kor new product There are hundreds more—every one Cotten, Rayan ond Week. 
ideas and new product performance, write a better product thanks to Naugatuck. Naugatex Dispersed Chemical Com- 


pounding Ingredients for all Lat'ces. 
Kralastic Flexible Plastic Latices. 


Dispersite § Aqueous Dispersion of Rub- 
ber, Reclaimed Rubber or Resins. 





Magat (Heinle Vivision of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
(7 131C ELM ST., NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
BRANCHES: Akron ¢ Boston ¢ Charlotte * Chicago ¢ Los Angeles * New York ° Philadelphia 


Rubber Chemicals + Aromatics « Synthetic Rubber + Plastics + Agricultural Chemicals + Reclaimed Rubber «+ Latices 
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Chemicals you live by 





Suver Muctirex* Diamonp ALKa.t's ultra-fine, particle- 


More 


STRETCH 


size Precipitated Calcium Carbonate, will make a better athlete 

of your product whether it’s natural rubber. GR-S or another 
synthetic elastomer. For high tear and flex-cracking resistance, for 
tensile strength and soft flexibility, SUPER MULTIFEX is the 


answer. Furthermore. SUPER MULTIFEX compounds have 





excellent tear 1esistance at high temperature. That means a lot 


when thin-walled compounds must be pulled from a hot mold. 


SUPER MULTIFEX is coated with two different coating agents 















and has a very uniform particle size (.05-.01 microns). It 
is recommended for light or dark colored. soft. Hexible 
rubber compounds where maximum tear resistance 


and tensile strength are desired. 


Where highly loaded compounds are to be calendered 
or extruded. Kavite*. a fine particle. coated 
DIAMOND Precipitated Calcium Carbonate. can 

be used with SupeR MULTIFEX to reduce tackiness 
and improve flow. It imparts a smooth surface 

and low shrinkage. while maintaining 


desired physical properties. 


DIAMOND SUPER MULTIFEX 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 











SI ata Tee | 


mane enste enaeastns sso ane oe = 
ern er. 6 se ae ee er. 








yN 
DIAMOND 























CHEMICALS 
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IN MANY CASES 
THE BANBURY PROVIDES 


The Key To Efficient 
Processing 


Where a Banbury mixer is to be an important 
unit in the production line, the efficiency of 
the entire setup can often be regulated by 
carefully planning the installation and opera- 
tion of this unique machine in advance. 

Banbury mixers are available in a wide 
range of sizes, which means that a machine of 
the proper pounds-per-hour output can be 
chosen to match the capacities of the other 
units in the line. Methods of installing 
Banburys have been developed which now 
make it possible practically to eliminate the 
manual handling of stock to and from 
auxiliary equipment. 

Improvements in operating technique and 
in the design of the machine itself have made 
the production of successive batches more and 
more uniform. With the addition of control 
equipment, such as a timing device, tempera- 
ture recorder and discharge mechanism, each 
operation in the mixing procedure can be 
automatically controlled and an even flow of 
production assured. 
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See 


Standard Size 11 
Plastics Banbury Mixer 


Write for further information 
about the Banbury mixer or 
for engineering assistance 
in designing an efficient 
processing layout. 
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FOR WHITENING OR TINTING RUBBER PRODUCTS 





e Unaffected by either the heat of compounding or 
the compounding ingredients of rubber or synthet- 
ics... insoluble in water, dilute acids, alkalis and 
organic compounds... . immune to ordinary gases. . . 
and light-stable — these are the properties that es- 
tablish TITANOX pigments as the prime source of 
tinting strength for white or tinted rubber. 

Fine particle size contributes to the high tinting 
strength of TITANOX pigments — makes them readily 
dispersible in the usual compounding equipment. 
While used primarily for whitening, brightening 
and controlling translucency and opacity, TITANOX 
pigments may also contribute to the physical 
strength of the product. 

Whether you produce heavily or lightly loaded 
stocks there is a TITANOX product developed to 
meet your need. What’s more, our Technical Service 
Department stands ready at any time to assist you 
in getting the most out of your TITANOX supplies. 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y.; Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleve- 
land 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 3; Pitts- 
burgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San Francisco 7. In 
Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments, Ltd., Mon- 
treal 2; Toronto 1. 




















TTITANOX 
mn | £ the tughlest name in fugments 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 








rere 
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| \ 
EXPANDED 
PRODUCTION | 


Soon Available 


Tiel tel 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


H-100 and H-300 


POLYBUTENES 


Highly viscous, non-drying, light 
colored synthetic hydrocarbons 


Adhesives * Sealing and calking 
compounds ° Electrical insulating 
products * Paper products ° Sur- 
gical and industrial tapes. 


























Indopol Indopol 





H-100 H-300 
Viscosity 210° F., Saybolt sec....... 1040 3000 
Specific gravity 60°/60° F......... .881 894 





Raj erin ino Ko eel ees 1 1% 


Pour Point (AGT) °F .65 6c cccccws 20 





Additional lower viscosity grades are available. 











INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 South Michigan Avenue Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Get a good sniff... y 


DU PONT ALAMASK ODORANTS GIVE | 


TRADE MARK 


RUBBER PRODUCTS THE SNIFF THAT SELLS! 





Customer appeal comes naturally to rubber products 
when you use “Alamask” odorants... Sf 
‘Alamask” makes that important difference, | 


the sniff that sells! 











ie ee 
) 
Here are just a few successful end uses of ‘‘Alamask”’ odorants: 
Rug underlays: “Alamask” ND, “Alamask’ AO 
Foamed sponge pillow and mattress stock: “Alamask’” O, 
“Alamask” OS 


Shoe adhesives, from natural or synthetic latices: “Alamask” ND, 
“Alamask” BG, “Alamask” AF 


Rug backings: “Alamask” LD, ‘’Alamask” ND 
Natural smoked sheet: “Alamask” O 


And this is iust a part of the information contained in our booklet... “Odorants 
for the Rubber Industry.” Send for your copy today... or let us give you our 
recommendation for your individual problems. Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Aromatics Section, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, New York, 
Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco. 


Du Pont Alamask odorants 


TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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AZO-ZZZ-55 


= = — 
zinc Oxide 
An easy processing zinc 


oxide. Uniform particle size and absence 





of extreme ‘‘fines’’ assures 


good dispersion in rubber. 





zinc oxides for every rubber need 


i 

ie 

= AMERICAN ZINC SALES CO. 
a Distributors For 

od AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING CO. 
| i 

7 COLUMBUS, O. CHICAGO 

_ Le SCORE ONE CI Ee siiasieicies ST. LOUIS, MO. NEW YORK 
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dependable 










PEQUANOC reclaimed rubber 


. .. has been used by experienced rubber com- 
pounders for half a century— | 


...to minimize price fluctuations in compounding costs 


Bh ...to make sure of a dependable domestic source of 
rubber hydrocarbons. 





Periodic shortages and high prices of raw rubber do not worry manu- | 
facturers that have always depended on PEQUANOC reclaims 


PEQUANOC 
Recbber 


=> Company 
BUTLER, x, At SS of 


NEW JERSEY 
“Claims ns over HALF * 





Manufacturers of Reclaimed Rubber 
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STANT ONE MASTERBATCA 





# Plastic toe 


Dispersed / 



















it 





e STANTONE MASTERBATCH Colors are 
emulsion-dispersed in plastic, precipitated and 
standardized in color intensity . . . Color com- 
pounding is simply a matter of mathematical 
accuracy when particular shades are to be 
matched, or when special colors are desired. 
With STANTONE MASTERBATCH 
COLORS mills may be changed from one color 
mix to another without intermediate cleaning 
... Here’s vital time-saving for many manufac- 
turers that makes a valuable showing on pro- 
duction-cost records .. . Yes, ease of handling, 
color accuracy and saving in mill-room time all 
contribute to SAVING with STANTONE 
MASTERBATCH COLORS. 


Write 
For complete information on colors for 
any compounding purpose. 








Standardized 
Intensity 


Precision 


pene 








ALSO IN . ° . 
DRY POWDER FORM — for general 


compounding use. 
~ 
PULP FORM — for latex coloring. 
~ 
PLASTICIZER-DISPERSED FORM — for 
organosol and plastisol vinyl resins. 
~ 
INK FORM — for printing on rubber 
and plastic. 
~ 


... Also color dispersions in 


polyethylene and other resins. 





HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL Co. 


AKRON , OHIO 
BRANCHES: BOSTON, TRENTON, CHICAGO, ' LOS ANGELES 
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Announcing 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 


VOLUME I 
PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Now Ready for Press 








The only book of its kind ever offered to the Rubber and 
Plastics Industries and the first to be published since Pearson’s 
“Rubber Machinery” in 1915. Compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
and Arthur M. Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board of experts in 
their respective fields. Each chapter is preceded by an article 
written by recognized authorities on the equipment, its purposes 
for specific products, and best method of using it. 





Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial content with authori- 
tative descriptions for each machine classification: Types, Specifica- 
tions, Design Features, Operation, and Applications, as well as 
names and addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More than 
300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 





for Volume 1. Send for complete prospectus and adver- 
tising rates. 


Volume 1 — $15.00 Postpaid | 

Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and Equipment, is | t "7 
e 
; 


A limited amount of advertising is being accepted an 


now in preparation and will be published in the near future. 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD “ 








386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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In Macautay’s FAMOUS POEM, Horatius stood before 
the narrow bridge to Rome and saved the city by 
slaying Lars Porsena’s three ablest warriors. 


Now, no one’s going to write poetry about IONOL® ... 
the antioxidant that is proving so successful in rubber 
goods manufacture . . . but there is a parallel! 


IONOL, too, is a determined fighter of three tough 
aggressors—oxidation . . . staining . . . discoloration 
of quality rubber products. This tri-substituted 
hindered phenol retains its effectiveness through 
long exposure to light, air and heat . . . even when 
copper salts are present. Because of its triple 
action against oxidation, IONOL contributes longer ite 
life and better performance to rubber products. 


While the demand for IONOL currently exceeds 
production capacity, it will pay you to give serious 
consideration to its advantages in your product 
development planning. 


IONOL IS ALREADY IMPROVING THESE: 
Pressure sensitive tape ® Asphalt and rubber tiles ® Drug sundries 
Rubber coatings for wire ® Light-colored extruded specialties 
Swimmi ies @ Play shoes 





SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


Eastern Division: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Western Division: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 



















SCOTT TESTERS* 


give you the PHYSICAL CHARAC.- 
TERISTICS on rubber, wire, textiles, 
plastics—O to 2,000 Ibs. 


REQUEST 
Registere d Trademark CATALOG 50 


ESTERS, INC., 9% 8tackstone st., PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 





Manufacturers of 


CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for Samples 
and Quotations. 


“ry tigen J. J. WHITE Products Co. 


CANADIAN AGENT 


seein tent, 7000 UNION AVENUE 
CLEVELAND 5, OHIO! 
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MILLS 
PRESSES 
REFINERS 
CRACKERS 
WASHERS 


(Complete range of sizes) 


In this large modern factory rubber and plastics machinery 

has been built for the past 35 years. With installations through- 

out the world, EEMCO mills and presses are built for long life 

and heavy duty and are made by expert craftsmen to give un- 
excelled performance. EEMCO has its own Foundry, Machine ' 
Shop, Engineering Department, and Assembly Floor to insure 5¢"4 for latest mill and press fol 

re : ‘ ; ers. Compare price, performance 

fast delivery. Before you buy, get price and delivery dates — and shipment of EEMCO rubber 

from EEMCO. and meen cies machinery 


ae 953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 











> | RUBBER AND PLASTICS MACHINERY DIVISION 
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A LOW COST 
BUNA N 
PLASTICIZER 


LIGHT COLORED PRODUCTS 


PANAFLEX BN-1 is an economical, 
light-colored plasticizer for synthetic 
rubber — especially butadiene-acryloni- 



















trile type. 


This hydrocarbon plasticizer completely 
replaces dibutyl phthalate in nitrile rub- 
bers—produces soft vulcanizates having 
high tensile, excellent elongation, and 
very low modulus. PANAFLEX BN-1 
PAN AMERIGAN , plasticized stocks possess good ageing 

DIVISION ’ . 

Pan American Refining Corp. properties, superior electrical character- 


122 EAST 42nd STREET Plant NEW YORK 17, N.Y. istics, and show good gasoline and | 


Texas City, Texas 


oil resistance. 











Urface Gloss 
U * 
"form Calipe, 

. ‘Bhtly Fite, 

h “i 
40 inch Walities, 25 nim 
Tolls : and 2 “ig No Urface | 
Write for sam 6 “US to order "-Flaking 

i Pliable 





BRATEX so.ano 


The HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. Norwood, Massachusetts g 
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\ STRUTHERS WELLS 


HORIZONTAL DEVULCANIZERS 


production units in the country 


the most mode 








for RUBBER RECLAMATION 


Here’s an actual photograph showing the 
installation of 15 large Horizontal Devul- 
canizers in the Reclaim Department of a 
major tire manufacturer. They are installed 
in two rows with individual control panels 
for efficient operation and high production. 

These Devulcanizers incorporate many 
new Struthers Wells developments and de- 
sign features such as cast steel hollow 
triangular reversing spiral blades, special 
packing gland arrangement and self-align- 
ing roller bearing assemblies mounted en- 
tirely outside the vessel. A charging man- 
way is located in the top dome which pro- 


vides for liquor piping, pressure relief and 
thermocouple connections. Special hard 
faced areas through the packing gland and 
at points of steam entry, and on critical 
points on blades to prevent wear, make the 
Devulcanizers outstanding in engineering 
consideration of details. Struthers Wells 
design and build dependable processing 
equipment to withstand years of trouble- 
free service and achieve high production 
at low cost backed by almost a century of 
engineering experience, ability and unex- 
celled fabricating facilities. 
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STRUTHERS WELLS CORPORATION 


Process Equipment Division 


. Titusville, Pa. 


PLANTS AT TITUSVILLE, PA. and WARREN, PA. 
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SETTING 
THE PACE... 


Davis-Standard Extruders are set- 





ting the pace for greater produc- 


tion of finer rubber and plastics 





goods everywhere. The quality of 
design and manufacture is unsur- 
passed anywhere in the world. 
Your customers and your profit 
sheet invite an investigation of 


this equipment. 





THE STANDARD MACHINERY COMPANY, MYSTIC, CONN., U.S.A. 


Established in 1848 


Export Cffice: Canad:: Chicago: Pacific Coast: 
Drexel Bldg. Williams & Wilson, Ltd. Grant Engineering Co. W. H. Del Mar Co. 
Philadelphia 6. Montreal, Toronto Los Angeles 











VULCAN 


A Group of Latex Compounds for Sizing, Coating and 
Impregnating Textile Fabrics. 


ALCOGUM 


Synthetic Thickeners for Latex Compounds. 


VULCARITE 





Disperstons of Latex Compounding Chemicals. wis 
kok ge 
Technical information and samples available facto 
promptly upon request. nek: 
*Registered Trademark their 
Divisi 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION yvrmeemarnr: 
TRENTON AVE. and WILLIAM ST., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Schrader—leading tire valve manufacturer —not 
only provides a dependable product. but anticipates 
the industry's trends . . . constantly modernizing 
factory equipment and procedures to meet the tire 
manufacturers’ requirements for a quality product 
... that’s why the tire manufacturers rate Schrader 
their prime source of supply. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Incorporated 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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Tires that bring 
home the bacon 


The trucking industry keeps growing . . . it has doubled since 
1939. Trucks carrying everything for home, farm and industry 
roll billions of miles on tires that stand up under severe punish- 
ment. Vital to getting the load through is the tire valve that 
Jocks the air in the tire. 


FIRST NAME IN TIRE VALVES 
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WRESORCINOL is used for preparation of adhesives that assure a 
strong bond between rubber and fabric or cords. Koppers Resor- 
cinol used in pre-dip treatment produces excellent bonding of rub- 
ber to cotton, rayon and nylon fabrics. 











*Di-tert-BUTYL-para-CRESOL has wide application as an antioxidant 
in white rubber products. It retards cracking, checking, hardening 
or loss of strength without discoloring the product or staining mate- 
rials with which the product comes in contact. 


KOPPERS 
CHEMICALS 


proven in the 
rubber 
industry 


HSTYRENE MONOMER polymerizes with active olefinic compounds 
to produce GR-S type synthetic rubbers. 


* Di-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL is suggested for use in the preparation’ 
of hard rubber or ebonite from GR-N synthetic rubbers. It is re- 
ported to improve tensile strength of ebonite and increase tackiness 
of the stock. Sulfides of DBMC have been reported to be effective 
peptizing agents for reclaiming of GR-S type synthetic rubbers. / 











*MONO-tert-BUTYL-meta-CRESOL has been reported to be an effec- 
tive anti-flex cracking agent in rubber and rubber-like materials. 
And the resin obtained by condensation of MBMC with formalde- 
hyde has been shown to impart tack to GR-S rubber. 


TECHNICAL BULLETINS AVAIZABLE 


For further information on any of the above 





KOPPERS chemicals, write for the Technical Bulletin on the 
chemical(s) in which you are interested. Please 


wW address: Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Divi- 
sion, Dept. IR-10,Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division Pittsburgh 19, Pa. | 














Trade Mark 


HEVEATEX 


CORPORATION 


78 GOODYEAR AVENUE 
MELROSE 76, MASS. 


BRANCHES: CHICAGO, ILL. AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. rr 











Natural and Synthetic 


Latex and Latex Compounds|= 


for all purposes 


VAL 
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* 


1327-ton hydraulic platen press 
for the manufacture of molded 


brake lining and similar products. 























HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND 


VALVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE R. DB WOOD COMPANY 


ACCUMULATORS 
PUBLIC LEDGER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 5, 


Estatlished 1803 


ALLEVIATORS 
INTENSIFIERS 


* 
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Francis Shaw made and installed in 1879 the 
first Extruding Machine ever used in the rubber 
industry (for Charles Macintosh & Co. Ltd.) 
Since then we have kept abreast of all modern 
developments; our present range of machines 


is unrivalled in conception 





and design. 











The illustrated shows the latest type of Shaw 
Extruder. Can be fitted with variable or 
constant speed motor mounted in the base 


for cleanliness and to save floor space. 


FRANCIS SHAW & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 





R. 202 












For example, neoprene foam containing five parts of 
Du Pont “Ludox” colloidal silica per 100 parts of 
dry neoprene, Type 601, required approximately 20 
per cent less solids to obtain a given modulus than 
foam without ‘Ludox” did. This saving was obtain- 
ed with no adverse effect on flex life, bend flex or 
compression set. , 








COMO Oy Ha 
“‘Ludox’”’ also improves other latex products 4 SILICA. 


% Increasestoughness oflatex y& Increases stiffness of neo- 
coatings prene latex thread 


% Reduces tack of coating ma- 





New Technical Bulletin 


terials 
%& Adds stiffness to films and shows how you can use Du Pont “Ludox”’ col- 
coatings loidal silica in your latex products. Write: E. |. 
%& Increases bond strength of du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
latex adhesives REG. U.S. Pat. OFF Chemicals Department, IRW-6, Wilmington 98, 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY Delaware. 
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| When 
| | it’s 

| PELLETEX 
- you 


| know.... SRF PELLETS ARE UNIFORMLY BEST 


Every step of the PELLETEX process of 
manufacture from gas to black is under 
a strict, rigid scientific control. A systematic 
check of quality along every part of the way 
is regulated and maintained to assure abso- 
lute uniformity. 


PELLETEX has always been the first choice 
of rubber compounders, for PELLETEX has 
been the SRF standard of the industry since 
1928. No other carbon black can match its 


consistently superior performance as an SRF 
« black. 








The PELLETEX reputation for dependable 
uniformity is a sure-fire guarantee that every 
order provides the best in SRF dispersion 
and processing —and at low volume cost. 
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col- 
el Carbon Co. 
98, 77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York ond Akron 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 

‘LD Raw Materials Company, Boston 

H_N. Richards Company, Trenton 





The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and Son Francisco 
Delocour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto 
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The Verigraph 
Weight Recorder 
applies the speed 
and accuracy 

of electronics to 
weight record- 
ing. Simple to 
install and oper- 
aie. This exclu- 
sive Foxboro 
development has 
been in use by 
leading compa- 
nies on critical 
calendering since 
1926. 





Moving sheet is electronically weighed by 
passing between 2 capacitor plates. 


You get a continuous, accurate record 
of the weight of calendered stock, 
when your calenders are equipped 
with the Foxboro Verigraph.* 

Regardless of temperature, speed, 
roughness, or other normal conditions 
of the material, the Verigraph gives 
you a precise weight measurement 
without contacting the sheet! The 
sheet moves between precisely 
spaced capacitor plates, and the ex- 
clusive electronic measuring circuit 
makes readable records of thickness 
variations as small as .0001”. Such 
accuracy reduces rejects, improves 
uniformity, and can save many tons 
of material annually. 

Verigraph Recorders are now in 
daily use at leading rubber and 
plastics companies throughout the 
world. Write for information. The 
Foxboro Company, 626 Neponset 
Ave., Foxboro, Mass., U.S.A. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


FOXBORO 3:2" 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 
solid Brown, White, “Neophax” and “Amberex” 
grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 
leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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THE FIGHTING MACHINE. Tanks of 
this type are equipped with track pins 





of the type shown at the left. 





















hh i | THE BRUSHING MACHINE. Molded 
W at p ays Cc ea n-Up track pins are fed in one at a time. An 
Osborn Disc-Center Wire Wheel 
on the rubber-steel team? Brush meshes with each of six sections 
where flash and film are to be removed. 


Areas are cleaned thoroughly in a 


Q | { few seconds and pin is discharged. 
eee e These are track pins of army tanks. Here, rubber 


“tires” are bonded to steel pins to produce strong, quiet-operating parts for 
the rigors of tank warfare. 

The problem was to remove the rubber flash and film from six bearing 
and electrical-ground sections of the pin after molding. With the help of the 
Osborn Brushing Analyst, a machine with six Osborn Disc-Center* Wire 
Brushes was devised to remove the excess rubber from all six areas simul- 
taneously ... in a matter of seconds. 

Throughout all industry, Osborn power brushes are simplifying cleaning 
and finishing operations and improving products of every description. 
Here’s how an Osborn Brushing Analyst can help you. Call or write, The 
Osborn Manufacturing Company, Dept. 558, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


* Trademark 








THE BRUSH SET-UP. This photo 


shows construction of arbor with six 





Osborn Brushes spaced to fit: into 
track pin grooves where rubber is to 





be removed. In the foreground are 


LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN...RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE FOR QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS track pins before and after brushing. 
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Scientific Mining 


The quality of a finished rubber clay depends on the average quality of the crude 
clay supply. This in turn demands a carefully-planned, scientific system of mining 
and blending. 

Here’s a mobile core drilling rig. The operator is taking a clay sample for lab- 
oratory analysis from one deposit of our thousands of acres of clay—as yet un- 
mined. Hundreds of such samples reveal the characteristics of the underlying 
crude clay and help Huber engineers plan their mining far ahead. They learn the 
boundaries of each deposit...what the power shovels will run into over the next 
hill...what blending program will maintain uniformity of finished Suprex next 
year and the year after. 

In huge storage and blending sheds, Huber adjusts for nature’s variations which 
occur in every clay deposit... blends together just the right amount of each kind 
of crude clay to assure constantly uniform shipments. 


This scientific mining is one reason why Huber clays are uniform from day to 
day...year to year. 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
ONE OF THE WORLD‘’S LARGEST CLAY PRODUCERS 


Mines and Plants at: Langley, South Carolina, Graniteville, South Carolina, and Huber, Georgia 
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Basic Factors in 
Huber Clay Production 


. Scientific Mining 


Nn 


. Modern Refining 
Equipment 


w 


. Technical Control 


~ 


. Experienced Supervision 


nn 


. Careful Packaging 
and Shipping 
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ome Effects of Glass 


Fiber on Foamed 
_Latices 


Bailey Bennett’ and G. H. McFadden’ 


PREVIOUS paper® described the use of hammer- 
A milled glass fiber as a reinforcing material for 

foamed rubber latices and products made from 
such reinforced latices. Test results showing significant 
enhancement of certain physical properties of foam rub- 
ber products with glass fiber reinforcement were pre- 
sented. Among the physical properties of practical in- 
terest are reduced shrinkage during processing, increased 
resistance to compression, and increased tensile strength. 
It was pointed out that the characteristics of foams 
are changed somewhat through incorporation of glass 
fiber. The purpose of the present paper is to discuss 
some of the effects of glass fiber on foamed latices, 
particularly on the gelation characteristics of such foams. 


Incorporation of glass fiber in foamed latices in- 
variably brings about some thickening of the foams. 


While the degree of thickening varies greatly with dif- 
ferent recipes, for a given recipe, thickening becomes 
progressively greater with increased glass content. In 
general, however, moderate loading with glass fiber 
is possible without great enough thickening effects to 
interfere with pouring the foam into molds. Figure 1 
shows a typical 70/30 natural/GR-S rubber foam, fully 
compounded and loaded with '-inch glass fiber at 10% 
based on rubber solids. In spite of the rather high 
content this mix is easily poured. Addition of 
fiber, in some cases, actually aids in stabilization of the 
foam. 


glass 


glass 


Gelation 


Addition of glass fiber to a fully compounded, foamed 
rubber latex exerts a very pronounced influence on its 
gelling characteristics. Incorporation of approximately 
1“ glass fiber ordinarily produces a sharp reduction 
in gelation time, if other factors are held constant 
Further increase in glass content produces a progres- 
sively shorter gelation time, although at a slower rate 
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A Fully Compounded 70/30 Natural/GR-S 
Rubber Foam Loaded with 10% Glass Fiber Based on 
Rubber Solids. Despite the High Glass Content the 
Mix Is Easily Poured 


Fig. 1. 


than that produced by the initial addition. Observations 
of hundreds of mixes containing glass fiber have shown 
this effect to be a general one, holding for many different 
recipes and for different latices. 

The effect of glass fiber content on gelation character- 
istics of three different foam recipes is shown in Figure 
2. The data for curve A were obtained from a 70/30 
natural, GR-S rubber foam recipe, for curve B from a 
similar recipe, but utilizing a different type of GR-5S 
for curve C neoprene foam rubber 


latex, and from a 
recipe. 

The foams were prepared by a conventional whipping 
process, using a Hobart mixer equipped with a wire 
ship-type beater. The calculated quantity of dry 'g-inch 
glass fiber was added after the compounded latices had 
been partially whipped. The whipping was continued 
until an expansion of 700° had been reached. At this 
point a 40° dispersion of sodium fluosilicate was added 
and dispersed by a few seconds’ continued whipping. 
Gelation times were recorded as the time intervals from 
the instant of addition of the gelling agent (sodium 
fluosilicate) until formation of firm gels. For a given 
recipe the amount of gelling agent used as well as the 
latex temperatures was kept constant during each ex- 
periment. The only known variable was the percentage 
of glass calculated on dry rubber content. The operating 





1 A joint contribution Division of General Motors 
Corp. and the Ohio State University Research Foundation 
2 Department of Agricul Ohio State University, 


Columbus 19, O 
Bennett, McFadden, Lyman, India Rupser Wor.p », 672 (195 








temperature for data in curve B was 70° F.; for the 


other two curves the temperature was 68° F. 


Effect of Starch Binder 


One of the 70/30 natural/GR-S rubber recipes (curve 
A in Figure 2) was selected for further study of the 
manner in which reduction of gelation time is brought 
about by incorporation of glass fiber. The first approach 
to this problem was to determine the effect of the starch 
binder known to be present as a suriace coating on the 
glass used. The %-inch glass fiber used in the work re- 
ported here was cut to length by hammer-milling con- 
tinuously drawn glass fiber. At one stage in the produc- 
tion of such drawn glass fiber it is lightly coated with 
a binder. Starch is the principal ingredient of a com- 
monly used binder. 

A quantity of the fiber was subjected to a heat clean- 
ing treatment designed to remove all traces of binder 
present. It was found that heating the fiber in a muffle 
furnace for about an hour at 1095° F. would accomplish 
the desired result. 

The test used to show the presence of starch follows. 
A small amount of the fiber to be tested is thoroughly 
dispersed in an excess of 10% potassium iodide solution. 
Then a few drops of 3% hydrogen peroxide are added 
to the mixture, which liberates free iodine. The glass 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Glass Fiber Content on Gelation Time of 

Foamed Rubber Latex, Whipped to Constant Percentage Ex- 

pansion. Curves A an B Are 70/30 Natural/GR-S Rubber 
Recipes; Curve C Is a Neoprene Foam Rubber Recipe 
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fiber is collected on a suction filter. A violet starch 
iodide color shows if the glass is not completely free oj 
starch binder; heat cleaned glass shows no such color, 

The gelation experiments, data for which are shown 
in curve A of Figure 2 were repeated under similar 
conditions except that this time (curve B, Figure 3) 
heat cleaned glass fiber was used. The results were 
similar to those obtained when glass fiber covered with 
starch binder was used; the heat cleaned glass {iber, 
however, reduced gelation time at a faster rate. In each 
case there is an initial sharp drop in gelation time fol- 
lowed by progressively reduced gelation times with in. 
creased glass content, which indicates that the general 
effects observed are associated primarily with the glass 
itself. Presence of the starch binder merely slows. the 
rate of gelation. 


Mechanism of Gelation Time Reduction 


In view of the major role pH plays in the gelation oj 
latices, several experiments were conducted in order 
to find the effect of glass content on the pH of foamed 
rubber latices. Most of this work was done utilizing 
the same 70/30 natural/GR-S rubber recipe used in 
in the study of the effects of starch binder. The glass 
used here was not heat cleaned. The procedure was 
similar except that in the pH studies compounded latices 
were whipped during constant time intervals, since time 
intervals could be controlled more accurately than per- 
centage of expansion. The pH measurements were made 
with a glass electrode. 

These studies showed a gradual drop in the pH oj 
foams with increased glass content; the pH reached a 
minimum at some point near 10% glass content. The 
pH values began to rise again with higher glass content. 
A typical pH curve is shown in Figure 4. Operating 
temperature for the data presented here was held con- 
stant at 69° F, 

In order to correlate pH data with gelation times a 
number of gelation experiments were conducted in which 
the compounded latices were whipped during constant 
time intervals rather than to constant percentage ex- 
pansion. Figure 5 is such a curve obtained at 70° F. 
with the 70/30 natural/GR-S rubber recipe used for 
the pH data shown in Figure 4+. The form of this curve 
closely parallels the pH curve, showing a reduction in 
gelation time with increased glass content, which reaches 
a minimum at about 10% glass and then gradually 
rises again. These studies suggest that the mechanism of 
gelation time reduction caused by incorporation of glass 
fiber involves largely pH changes brought about by 
reaction of the glass with the latex mix. This statement 
is not too surprising since finely divided glass is partially 
soluble in a variety of substances. The pH changes noted 
above are apparently a direct result of leaching of the 

(Continued on page 60) 
‘Livingston and Walsh, Ind Eng. Chem., 38, 12, 1262 (1946). 
Murphy, Madge, and Pounder, India Rusrer Worvtp, 119, 6, 720 (1949). 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Starch Binder on Glass Fiber on Gela- 4 | | 





tion Time of Foamed Rubber Latices. Curve A is for 
Latex Containing Glass Fiber on Its Surface; Curve B 
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Fig. 5. Effect of Glass Fiber Content 
on the Gelation Time of Foamed 


is for Latex Contoining Glass Fiber Which Has Had Fig. 4 Effect of Glass Fiber Content Rubber Latex Whipped during Con- 


the Starch Binder Removed by Heat Treatment 
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en the pH of Foamed Rubber Latex 


stant Time Intervals 
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Storage Stability of Unvulcanized 
Natural, Nitrile, and GR-S Rubber 


Compounds 


Charles H. Schroeder’ 


Hk storage stability of compounded, but unvulcanized 
stocks is of great importance to the manufacturer of 
rubber products. Supplies of compounded stocks, 

from which withdrawals may be made at irregular inter- 
vals for processing and curing to fill orders for finished 
products, should have the ability to remain plastic for 
several months. It should be possible also for stocks to 
be mixed in one plant and shipped to another plant or 
to a.given company’s repair crews in the field even in 
the hottest weather without excessive hardening or loss 
of plasticity being experienced by these stocks. 
storage stability is also essential for such items as tire 
repair materials which are sold in an uncured state for 
vulcanization at a later date. 

Factors which affect the storage stability of unvul- 
canized natural and synthetic rubber stocks are dis 
cussed. They are the effect of different vulcanization 
accelerators, and retarders and the heat history of the 
compound ; the effect of polymers of different types and 
of different lots of the same type: and the effect of the 
reaction between the polymer and the loading pigment. 

It has been observed that the loss of plasticity of a 
given stock, after aging at 110° F. for varying periods 
of time, gives a good indication of its relative storage 
stability. This type of information may also be used to 
predict factory processing characteristics of a stock after 
storage at room temperature. 


Good 


Experimental Details 


The Goodrich plastometer? may be used to obtain 
data for the study of loss of plasticity of rubber stocks. 
Although a variety of weights and testing temperatures 
has been employed with this instrument, for this work a 
five-pound weight and a temperature of 70° C. were 
used. Unless otherwise noted, all data on plasticity in 
this paper have been obtained under the above conditions. 

Results and Discussion 

It is generally recognized that the selection of the type 
of accelerator to be used in a given compound is of very 
great importance in obtaining good storage stability. This 
fact is illustrated by the data reported below : 


EFFECT OF ACCELERATOR TYPE ON COMPOUND STORAGI 
STABILITY 


Ingredients Compound A Compound B 

Nitrile rubber.. 100.00 100.00 
Sulfur 2.00 2.00 
SRF black 100.006 100.00 
Ester-type plasticizer ‘ 30.00 30.00 
Age resister ; 50 50 
Resin-type plasticizer ; 10.00 10.00 
Zinc oxide ; 4.00 4.00 
Benzothiazy! disulfide 1.50 
Mercaptobenzothiazole.. 1.00 
Plasticity, original............ 58.9 67.00 

Aged 2 weeks @ 110° F.... $9.1 8.10 

1 Industrial products division, B. F. Goodrieh Co., Akron, O 


Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal. Ed.), 2, 9% (1930) 
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Stocks may be damaged by exposure to too high 
temperatures for too long periods of time and therefore 
may give evidence of poor storage stability. Good storage 
stability, as indicated by recovery of plasticity, can fre- 
quently be regained, if the stocks have not been too badly 
scorched, by remilling with retarders. The data in the 
following table illustrate this point for a lot of molding 
compound which was deliberately damaged by hot mill- 
ing and subsequently recovered by remilling the dam- 
aged stock with a retarder. 


EFFECT OF RETARDER ON PLASTICITY OF SCORCHED STOCK 





After 
Hot 
Milling 
Plasticity, original 82.3 85.3 
Aged 2 weeks (@ 110° F 2.3 82.6 


No one retarder appears to be effective in all formula- 
tions. Malic acid is outstanding with nitrile rubbers, but 
does not appear to work so well with GR-S or natural 
rubber. Whether this phenomenon is due to the type of 
polymer or to the accelerator combination used in a given 
case, or both, cannot be conclusively stated. For most 
GR-S, nitrile, and natural rubber formulations, however, 
an effective retarder can usually be found. Goodrite 
Vultrol, trichloromelamine, and Retarder W = are sug 
gested for any work with heat-damaged stocks. 

Stocks damaged by excessive heat do not appear to 
regain storage stability when diluated with non-curing 
masterbatches. It has been observed that the practice o 
working away a heat-damaged stock in a fresh compound 
results in seriously impairing the storage stability of the 
mixture. 


; 


Effect of Polymer Characteristics 
on Storage Stability 


The relation between the characteristics of various 
types of polymers or, in this instance, the characteristics 
of two different lots of 75-25 butadiene-acrylonitrile syn- 
thetic rubber prepared using different polymerization 
techniques, is illustrated by the following data. Consid- 
erably different storage stabilities were evidenced when 
the two lots were compounded in identical recipes. 


EFFECT OF POLYMER CHARACTERISTICS ON STORAGE STABILITY 











Ingredients Lot A Lot B 
Nitrile rubber 160.00 100.00 
SRF black 85.00 85.00 
Ester plasticizer 30.00 30.00 
Resin plasticizer 10.00 10.00 
Zinc oxide 5.00 5.00 
Tetramethyl thiv ulfide .10 10 
Benzolthiazyl disulfide 1.50 1.50 
Sulfur 2.00 2.00 
Plasticity, original 55 52 
Aged 4 weeks @ 110° F 27 5.6 
Mooney scorch, lg. rotor @ 
300° F. 
Scorch time plus interval to react 
20 points above minimun 6 6 
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These data clearly indicate that loss of plasticity was 
due to an inherent characteristic of one lot ot this polymer 
and was not dependent on the rate of cure of the batch. 
The Mooney scorch results show that the material ex- 
hibiting poor storage stability had a slightly slower rate 
of cure. The result in this instance was the opposite to 
that which would have been encountered if the rate of 
cure alone had been the cause of poor storage stability. 
Confirming data have been obtained using similar batches 
compounded with neither sulfur nor accelerator. 

Unfortunately, no retarder or stabilizer in general use 
will overcome the inherent shortcomings of improperly 
prepared synthetic rubber. Also, certain commercially 
available types of American synthetic rubber exhibit poor 
storage stability. Therefore characteristics of 
a polymer should be investigated when poor storage sta- 


is encountered. 


the basic 





Effect of Interaction between Elastomer 
and Loading Pigment 


The loss of plasticity on storage of uncured compounds 
which is caused by the interaction of the elastomer and 
loading pigment is a complex phenomenon. At least five 
factors are involved: (1) type of loading pigment; (2) 
quantity of pigment incorporated; (3) source of supply 
if the pigment; (+) mixing conditions employed; (5) 
temperature at which 

Certain loading pigments are known to alter the 
of cure. shown earlier that 
cure influences storage stability, the study of elastomer- 
pigment interaction must be made using formulations 
containing neither sulfur nor accelerator. 

The following data show loading pigments vary in 
their effect on plasticity of the compound in storage. 


1 1 1 > 

the batch is stored. 

rate 
rate of 


Since it has been 


EFFEC F LOADING PIGM S ON COMPOUND STORAGE STABILITY 
gredients C pound A Compound B 
100.00 100.00 
2.00 2.00 
50.00 
85.00 
18.00 18.00 
55 58 
34 53 





In general, most non-black pigments behave like SRF 
black, although certain types of whiting and large quan- 
tities of zinc oxide (250 phr) behave like HAF black in 
their effect on compound storage stability. Among the 
carbon blacks, those with the smaller particle size (such 
as MPC black) impart poor storage stability to rubber 
compounds. 

The loss of plasticity caused by HAF black is not con- 
fined to GR-S formulations. Nitrile and natural rubber 
compounds show similar loss of stability on storage. 

That the loss of plasticity during storage is a function 
of the amount of pigment incorporated in the compound 
is shown by the following data. 


EFFECT OF INCREASED BLACK LOADING ON COMPOUND STORAGE 
STABILITY 


Parts HAF black per 100 
parts N rubber 20 30 40 0 60 
P} ici 1 77 67 62 9 50 
F 75 64 50 34 20 





There appears to be a significant difference in the 
plasticity loss during storage of compounds made with 
HAF blacks from different suppliers. The data in the 
table below were obtained using 50 parts of HAF black 
per 100 parts of rubber in a non-curing formulation. 


ErFect OF HAF BLACKS OF VARIOUS SUPPLIERS ON COMPOUND 


STORAGE STABILITY 
HAF Black riseeeecess: A B ( D E 
Plasticity, original 39 23 25 26 38 
Aged 2 weeks @ 110° F 30 14 24 15 36 
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These results are not isolated data, but are repres 
tive of more than one test. The amount of variatio: 
tween shipments from one supplier, however, has n, 
as yet been determined conclusively. It cannot be stated 
definitely, therefore, that one type of HAF black wil 
invariably perform better than another with respect 
uncured storage stability. Although the above resu 
were obtained using GR-S, these blacks perform similarly 
in nitrile rubber formulations 

Conditions of mixing influence the storage stability oé 
compounds in an unexpected manner. Batches mixed as 
cool as possible, become harder (less plastic) during 
storage than those mixed hot. Even under conditions oj 
mixing which cause the hot mixed material to be o 
nally less plastic than the cold mixed compound, this 
relation appears to hold true. 

The following data illustrative of this point weré 


tained using nitrile rubber. Similar results have been 


found for equivalent GR-S formulations. 
EFFECT OF MIXING TEMPERATURE ON COMPOUND, STOR AG# 
STABILITY 
Mixed it 
Internal Mix 
ents Mixed C 260° F.for5M Min, 

100.00 100.00 

4.00 4.00 

izer 35.00 35.00 

IZOT 0 ‘ 10.00 10.00 

65.00 65.00 

nal. 62.6 43.3 

ks a 110° } 21.8 39.3 





The temperature on storage also has its effect on the 
amount of plasticity lost by a given compound. The 
higher the storage temperature, the greater the loss of 
plasticity experienced. Although the data are not con- 
clusive, it appears that the coefficient of plasticity loss 
with increasing temperature is not constant, but may 
vary with the composition of the material involved, 
The data presented below are typical of the loss of plas- 
ticity of compounds exposed to increasing temperatures 





of storage. 





EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON COMPOUND STORAGE S!ABILI 
Plasticity 
/sctainiintsianiinatin atcinaartccaicisiaetilatinan 
Temperature I 110 130 158 
As prepared 61.4 61.4 61.4 
Aiter 3 weeks 34.2 20.6 10. 


Loss of plasticity under these conditions does not ap- 
pear controllable by the use of retarders or chemical pep- 
tizers such as RPA. 


Summary and Conclusions 


loss of plasticity due to interaction of polymer and 
loading pigment and aging can be overcome by remilling 
and therefore is not serious in formulating compounds 
which can be remilled before use. Compounds which are 
sold in the unvulcanized state and cannot be remilled 
alter aging and before use must be formulated so as to 
avoid loss of plasticity due to polymer and pigment in- 
teraction or from other cause shown in this paper. 

The factors influencing the storage stability of un- 
vulcanized compounds both with and without curing 
agents have been discussed, and it has been shown that 
by proper formulation it is possible to produce stocks 
with adequate uncured storage stability. 





“Petrocarbon Services.” Petrocarbon, Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, 
London W.1, England. 17 pages. An outline of the company’s 
activities appears in this illustrated booklet. Operations covered 
include research, development, planning, process design, fabrica- 
tion and construction, plant running-in, and plant operation. 
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A Study of the Factors Affecting 
the Weathering of Rubber-Like 


Materials—lIl 


Earl W. Ford' and L. V. Cooper’ 


HE details of the ozone, light, temperature, and 
| humidity formation and controlling parts for the new 
Firestone weathering apparatus and some results of 

the use of this apparatus for determining the effects of 
these factors, either alone or in combination, on rubber- 
ke materials are given in this second and concluding 
installment of the article begun in our September tissue. 


Description of Auxiliary Equipment 


In addition to the test chamber described in Part I, 
four auxiliary units were also developed. 


Ozone Control 


The most difficult design problem involved in the 
uxiliary equipment was the mechanism for controlling 
zone concentration. 


Because of the low ozone con- 


centrations at which it was desired to work, ca. 5-50 
parts of ozone per hundred million parts ot air, the 
length of path necessary for measurement and 
quent control by means of the absorption of ultra-violet 
light is prohibitively long. After a study of the ozone 
measuring devices developed by Edgar and Paneth and 
the system used by Crabtree and Kemp a combination 
and modification of their methods was developed which 


made it possible to control ozone concentration con- 
tinuously. 
Kirst, a test cell similar to the one described by 


Crabtree and Kemp* was constructed. To this cell two 
items were added, a pair of electrodes and a float con- 
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Fig. 3. Schematic Diagram of Ozone Control Apparatus 
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trolled valve to permit injection of thiosulfate into a 
test cell containing a solution of sodium thiosulfate. 
Figure 3 shows the essential details of the apparatus. 
The electrodes are connected in series with a 15-millivolt 
source and a Leeds & Northrup galvanometer, No. 
2420C. A Type 929 RCA phototube is mounted in the 
center of the galvanometer scale so that when the gal- 
vanometer is not deflected, the photocell is illuminated 
by the light reflected from the galvanometer mirror when 
the galvanometer shows zero deflection, and the photo- 
cell activates a relay to supply power to the ozone gen- 
erator. (The ozone is generated by electrical discharge. ) 
As the ozonized air is aspirated (at a controlled rate) 
through the system, it reacts with the potassium iodide 
liberating free iodine. Since the conductivity of potas- 
asium iodide solution containing free iodine increases 
rapidly with the amount of free iodine present, this 
conductivity permits a current to flow between the 
electrodes, which causes the galvanometer to deflect and 
turn the ozone generator off. 

In order to control the ozone cencentration it is neces- 
sary to titrate the iodine at a predetermined rate. To ac- 
complish suitable injection of the thiosulfate solution. 
a stainless steel pump, shown in Figure 3, whose plunger 
is actuated by a solenoid, was designed and built. The 
glass check valves at “a’’ and “b” insure operation of 
the pump at a constant volume per stroke. Means were 
also provided for adjusting the stroke and hence the 
volume of liquid delivered per stroke. The solenoid driv- 
ing the pump is energized by a relay in one arm of the 
multivibrator circuit. The oscillation rate of the multi- 
vibrator circuit is controlled by changing the resistance 
in one grid circuit. The quantity of .001 N thiosulfate 
required per second to maintain an ozone concentration 
over the range of 0.05 to 0.45 ppm of ozone was de- 
termined. The delivery volume of the pump and the 
pumping rates were empirically determined. The volume 
of thiosulfate delivered per stroke was arbitrarily chosen 
stroke and the timing of the multivibrator 
adjusted to give the proper number of strokes per min- 
ute. Table 1 shows the ozone concentration as a function 
of the cycling time of the multivibrator circuit. To obtain 
higher ranges of ozone concentration it is only necessary 
to use thiosulfate solutions of higher normalities. 


as 0.029 cm° 


CONSTANTS FOR OZONE CONCENTRATION CONTROL PUME 
ate 30 ft 
} 0.029 cr 





OOLN 


e/Sec 


) 





Ozone Concentration 


Thio 
(se 





Desired (Ppm 

0.050 0.001056 

0.055 0.001160 

0.060 0.001264 

0.065 0.001370 

0.070 0.001476 

0.075 0.001584 

6.080 0.001685 

0.085 0.001790 

0.090 0.CO1898 

0.095 0.002002 

0.100 0.002112 

0.125 0.002635 

0.15 0.003162 

0.20 0.00422 

0.25 0.00527 3 
0.30 0.00638 4.58 
0.35 0.00738 3.93 
0.40 0.00844 3.44 
0.45 0.00948 3.06 


The reaction takes place in a solution obtained by 
dissolving 15 grams of potassium iodide in 50 cubic 
centimeters of distilled water and adding 75 cubic centi- 
meters of a buffer solution. This is made by adding 
3.25 grams of potassium phosphate and 1.75 grams of 
sodium phosphate to two liters of boiled, distilled water. 

In operation, this potassium iodide solution is in- 
serted in the control apparatus (Figure 3), and the 
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vacuum and electrical circuits are turned on. An auto- 
matic air flow control mechanism maintains the flow of 
the air sample from the test chamber through the con- 
trol apparatus at a predetermined rate (selected empir- 
ically as 30 cubic feet per hour). The air sample is 
intimately mixed with the potassium iodide solution in 
the apparatus, and any ozone present reacts with the 
potassium iodide releasing free iodine according to the 
reaction. 


21. + 0,+H,07 2 O, + I, + 20H™ 


Until the concentration of free iodine in the solution 
builds up to a sufficiently high value, the galvanometer 
beam remains on the photoelectric cell, and the circuit is 
so arranged that the ozone generator remains actuated. 
Since the only necessary condition for the operation of 
this system is that there be KI solution present with 
which the ozone may react, the potassium iodide solution 
is usable for many hours. 

\t the same time the multivibrator driven pump is in- 
jecting thiosulfate at the proper rate to maintain the de- 
sired ozone concentration. It is necessary, then, for the 
ozone generator to be set to generate ozone at a rate 
high enough to make the atmosphere in the test chamber 
richer in ozone than is desired for the test. After the 
apparatus is in operation for a short time, the ozone 
concentration builds up, and the potassium iodide solu- 
tion becomes sufficiently conducting, owing to the pres- 
ence of free iodine, to pass enough current to deflect the 
galvanometer beam off the photo-electric cell. This ac- 
tuates a relay which turns the ozone generator off until 
the thiosulfate neutralizes enough free iodine to return 
the light beam to the photocell and reenergize the ozone 
generator. Actually the main ozone generator is so de- 
signed that it can be adjusted to generate ozone at a con- 
stant rate just below that required to maintain the de- 
sired concentration, and the photocell simply controls a 
hooster to the generator, thereby reducing the amount of 
swing above and below the desired norm. In practice, 
the “on” and the “off” periods of the ozone generator are 
about 30 to 60 seconds each. The ozone concentration in 
the chamber with the control functioning has been cali- 
brated thoroughly by a test apparatus identical to that 
described by Crabtree and Kemp.* The concentration 
measured over periods of 15, 30, or 60 minutes has con- 
sistently been found to be within 5% of the concentration 
at which the control was set. 


Light Source 


After investigation of several sources of light, the Gen- 
eral Electric AH-6 high-pressure mercury are lamp was 
chosen for incorporation in the weathering unit. The 
following reasons contributed to the choice of this source. 
(a) Cleanliness: The AH-6 lamp, being an entirely en- 
closed mercury arc, gives off neither soot nor combustion 
gases. Figure 4 shows a photograph of a single lamp 
and of the fixture designed to hold three of these AH-6 
lamps. (b) Low amount of heat energy radiated outside 
the fixture: The lamps operate in a continuous flow of 
distilled water which absorbs approximately 90% of the 
heat energy. (c) High intensity over the spectral range 
2000A to 9O00A. Figure 5 shows the emission for the 
entire spectral range under consideration. (d) The cost 
of operation. The lamps are relatively inexpensive and 
have an average life of 75 hours. (e) They are small in 
size: The schematic circuit of the light source and acces- 
sories is shown in Figure 6. 

It was found necessary in practice to incorporate the 
heat exchanger and circulating pump shown and to use 
distilled water because water from the city mains con- 
tained sufficient “precipitable materials” to coat the hot 
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surface of the quartz lamps in a short time and cause 
them to become poor heat conductors. When this hap- 
pened, the temperature and pressure in the AH-6 lamp 
rose to a value sufficient to cause premature failure and 
consequent short tube life. 
A set of Corning Glass Co. filters was secured to give 
the series of transmission bands shown in Figure 7. 
These filters could be fitted in front of the light source. 


Temperature Control 


The temperature control apparatus consists of the duct 
work, described in the discussion of the test chamber, in 
series with a small enclosure containing 6-500 watt coil 
heaters and a fan. Also included is a refrigerating cabinet 
employing dry ice as the refrigerant. Suitable thermo- 





Fig. 4. Three Lamp Fixture and AH-6 Lamp 
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Fig. 5. Emission Spectrum of AH-6 Lamp 
static controls are coupled to the heating and cooling 
apparatus to maintain the desired temperature to within 
1° C. over the temperature range —40 to 100° C. 
Humidity Control 


The humidity control consists of a simple type of bulb- 
actuated temperature control switch of the tvpe used on 
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Fig. 6. Schematic Diagram of Light Source and Accessories 


reirigerators. This switch actuates a valve which admits 
low-pressure steam into the system. The bulb of the con- 
trol is surrounded by a piece of wicking of the type used 
with wet and dry bulb thermometers. The temperature 
in the cabinet is maintained constant by the heating 
and or refrigerating equipment, and the wet bulb switch 
operates at the proper temperature to maintain the de- 
sired relative humidity. 


General Summary of Performance 


The above described auxiliary control systems make it 
possible to control each of the four variables independent- 
ly. For example, if the light source tends to increase the 
ozone concentration, the ozone control apparatus simply 
reduces the output of the regular ozone generator. If 
the light source tends to raise the temperature of the 
chamber, the temperature control accommodates for the 
amount of heat received from the light source. The ozone 
generator is housed in the auxiliary apparatus cabinet 
and emits no light. 

\ll pieces of auxiliary apparatus are housed in a sepa- 
rate cabinet, shown in Figure 8. The ozonized air from 
the ozone generator and the air sample by means of 
which control is achieved are conducted through copper 
tubing. 
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TABLE 2, 


Hevea Stock 

















Gum Black White G 
Stock_N ss «Oe 3116 3117 3118 
Optimur are,at 280° F.—min. .. 40 40 60 60 
Hevea 100.0 100.0 100.0 Meas 
GR-S ‘ 100.0 
GR-M a 
GR-I 
Stearic acid 2.0 3.( Lz 
Sulfur... 3.0 2.5 3.0 2.0 
ZnO. 5.0 3.0 50.0 5.0 
EPC Black 35.0 ; 
HMF Black ; 
Petroleum tar sof 2.0 
N-cyclohexyl benzothiaizole-2-1 
sulfenamide 1.0 - 1.2 
MBT ; 0.75 0.8 ; 
Jitrar ne blue 0.1 
n dioxide 50.0 
TMTDS (Tetramethy] thiuram 
disulfide 
l-tar softene 
"1 sebacate 
um process oil softener 
110.75 146.5 205.1 109.2 


Typical Results: Stocks Used for 
Evaluation Purposes 


For use in the preliminary evaluation of the Firestone 
weathering apparatus, a representative set of stocks 
based on the four polymers, Hevea, GR-S,.GR-M, and 
GR-I, was compounded. A simple gum stock, a black 
loaded stock, and a white stock were formulated for each 
of the polymers, with the exception that no white stock 
was formulated in the case of the GR-S polymer. 

Table 2 lists the compound numbers and formulae ot 
the several stocks, together with the “optimum” cure 


(determined by the usual physical test methods. ) 


Reproducibility of Results 


Table 3 shows data from a few runs, chosen for com- 
parison of results under identical test conditions. The 
rating system used is based on an empirical standard and 
is dependent upon the experimenter’s judgment. The 
scale depends upon the number and the size of cracks. A 
stock exhibiting no cracks was rated as zero, and a stock 
n appreciable number of large, deep cracks would 
be rated as five, compared with a rating of two or three 
for a stock having a multitude of very fine, shallow 
cracks. This rating svstem is admittedly not very exact, 
but was used because the appearance of a stock is a very 
important criterion as to its usability. Certain of the 
stocks were exposed at various elongations to ozone in 
the regular manner and after visual evaluation were 


tested tor tensile retention on a recording tensile tester. 














TABLEJ3.*REPRODUCIBI RMANCE GIVING RELATIVE RATING AT 
es VARIOUS ELONGATIONS 
’ O=N 
5 = Bad ij 
Por R 96a 208 ration 
0.2 Time 7 hrs R temp 
Run 2 05 ppm 44 hrs R temy 
El ngati 
C+ Dynamic 
ee —— / A 
Stock Run ) 914% 259 7 14 0-10% 0-20% 0-40% 
1] 1 OF 2 1 5 3 1 
; 206 2 1 1 1 3 2 
26 4 2 1 4 3 1 
196 1 1 5 3 1 
206 4 2 1 os 5] 1 
K 265 2 1 4 3 * 
196 1 0 4 2 1 
206 1 0 2 2 1 
k 265 4 3 5 5 5 
196 2 1 3 3 2 
05 2 l ] l 2 - 
265 4 2 ] 4 2 1 
196 2 1 5 4 2 
206 4 3 1 2 4 ] 
k 265 2 1 3 2 1 








EVALUATION Stocks Usep IN TESTING PROGRAM 


GR-M Stock GR- I Stock 





Black - © Gum Black White» “Gum Black White - 
3120 3134 3135 3136 3137 3138 3139 
60 40 40 40 80 40 80 

100.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2.4 0.5 0.5 0.5 1.0 1.0 1.0 
2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 
2.4 5.0 5.0 50.0 5.0 ».0 0.0 
23.0 40.0 40.0 
23.0 
4.0 
4 
0.5 0.5 0.5 
0.25 sa 
20.0 
4.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
0.25 0.25 0.25 es 
‘ 3.0 3.0 3.0 
2.0 2.0 2.0 ak ae 
bite 1.0 4.0 ) 7 
161.9 111.75 151.75 177.0 112.5 152.5 157 


The results obtained by the two methods agreed remark- 
ably well. 

Only results obtained on Hevea and GR-S stocks are 
shown in Table 3, since the GR-M and GR-I stocks were 
so very ozone resistant in comparison to Hevea and 
GR-S stocks that little or no checking was obtained. 


Effect of Ozone on Various Polymer Formulations 


A large number of tests has shown that the ozone 
resistance rating of the four polymers in the different 
formulations investigated, in order of decreasing resist- 
ance, is as follows: GR-I, GR-M, Hevea, and GR-S., 
This order was maintained at all temperatures, elonga- 
tions, and ozone concentrations investigated. 








Fig. 8. Control Cabinet and Apparatus 
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It should be emphasized further that the GR-I stocks 
were exceedingly ozone resistant, as the chemical struc- 
ture would indicate. The GR-M stocks were quite re- 
sistant, and the Hevea and GR-S stocks were quite simi- 
lar to each other, and both were much less ozone resistant 
than the other two stocks. A comparison of the two 
groups is indicated by the amount of time required to 
produce definite checking on samples at a given ozone 
concentration, elongation, and temperature. Definite 
checking can be produced on Hevea and GR-S stocks at 
1214°% static elongation and 0-20% dynamic elongation 
in seven hours at room temperature by an ozone concen- 
tration of 0.25 ppm. (This fact has been confirmed by 
numerous results in addition to those in Table 3.) GR-M 
stocks will show very slight checking after 50 or 60 hours 
under the same test conditions; while GR-I stocks will 
withstand more than 60 hours of exposure to the above 
test conditions. The latter two stocks were found to be 
so ozone resistant that no data have been obtained to 
date for use in demonstrating the critical elongation, the 
effect of ozone concentration, temperature, light, and 
humidity for these stocks. In other words, test condi- 
tions severe enough to bring out differences sufficient to 
establish even qualitative ratings have not been investi- 
gated as yet. 

The difference in the effect of ozone alone at various 
elongations is quite pronounced for both Hevea and 
GR-S stocks. Many tests were conducted on all the 
Hevea and GR-S stocks listed in Table 3 at static elon- 
gations of 614, 12%, 1834, 25, 37%, and 50% and at 
dynamic elongations of 0-10, 0-20, 0-30, 0-40, 0-60, and 
0-80, at several ozone concentrations and exposure 
times. In all stocks within these two groups, the maxi- 
mum ozone attack was found to occur at approximately 
12'.% static elongation and 0-20% dynamic elongation. 
The cracks were larger in size and deeper, but fewer in 
number, than for the higher elongation and were larger 
and deeper, though more numerous, than for the lower 
elongations. It should be stated here that no cracking 
was ever observed unless the rubber sample was strained. 

In all cases where the ozone concentration was con- 
trolled, covering concentrations from 0.05 ppm to 2.0 
ppm of ozone, the rate of attack was judged to vary lin- 
early with the concentration. 


Effect of Light on Evaluation Stocks 


\s was indicated in the first part of this paper, con- 
siderable work has been reported on the effect of light on 
rubber goods. It was shown there that certain authors 
concluded that light was quite detrimental, while others 
concluded that light may actually be beneficial in inhibit- 
ing ozone attack. 

In the present work, samples have been exposed to 
light of several wave length bands and for various times 
at a variety of elongations. By the use of the various 
filters, rubber samples were exposed to a light source 
transmitting all wave lengths above 2200, 2900, 3400, 
5000, 5100A and to wave lengths below 5000A at a 
variety of elongations. In no case was there any visible 
effect produced after test periods of eight hours. 

Samples which had previously been exposed to light 
for a period of seven hours, especially in the wave length 
region between 2900 and 5000A, showed a definitely 
higher ozone resistance than fresh samples exposed con- 
currently. The improvement was much more pronounced 
on the surface that faced the lights directly than on the 
rear surface which received less light and only reflected 
light. The reduction in ozone attack was quite definite 
and could be readily detected by comparing samples given 
a pretreatment of light followed by light and ozone, with 
samples exposed to ozone and light concurrently. 
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In no case on the Hevea and GR-S evaluation stocks 
was there any evidence of light having a deteriorating 
effect. Again it should be stated that the GR-I and 
GR-M stocks proved to be so much more ozone resistant 
that no checking was produced in the tests conducted. 


Effect of Temperature on Evaluation Stocks 


Samples of all evaluation stocks shown in Table 2 
were exposed to a range of static and dynamic elonga- 
tions at several temperatures, over the temperature range 
of —50 to 100° C., for times up to 20 hours, in the ab- 
sence of ozone. In no case was there any visible perma- 
nent effect due to the several temperatures on the stocks. 
Of course, the stocks stiffened at the low temperatures, 
but subsequently became normal at room temperature. 
On the high temperature tests the severity of test condi- 
tions was not great enough to produce tackiness. 

In the presence of ozone, Hevea and GR-S evaluation 
stocks showed that the ozone attack was slightly reduced 
at the low temperatures and increased at temperatures up 
to 50° C. For the temperatures between 50 and 100° C. 
the ozone attack appeared to level off. Several factors 
may cause this effect, such as: (a) bleeding out of certain 
pigments to the surface; (b) destruction of the ozone as 
it contacts the surface; (c) failure of the ozone control 
apparatus to function when sampling the air at such 
elevated temperatures. 

It is known that certain stocks become slippery or 
have a shiny finish at elevated temperatures. It may 
well be that these effects are produced by the migration 
of certain pigments to the surface and the formation of a 
protecting film. It has been demonstrated that ozone is 
more unstable at elevated temperatures. A simple ex- 
periment in which an ozone generator is maintained at a 
constant setting and the ozonized air is passed through a 
glass tube to a sampling apparatus can be used to demon- 
strate this fact. At normal temperatures the presence 
of ozone is quite apparent by the discoloration of a po- 
tassium iodide solution. If, however, the connecting tube 
is heated gently by a flame, or otherwise, the rate of dis- 
coloration drops sharply. No controlled experiments 
were conducted to determine quantitatively the effect of 
temperature, but such qualitative experiments as those 
described above on ozone demonstrated the effect. 

From the data obtained to date it appears that the 
degradation effect due to ozone is slightly temperature 
dependent. The effect is small, however, and is difficult 
to perceive over the temperature range —40 to +50° C. 


Effect of Humidity on Evaluation Stocks 


Strips of the several evaluation stocks showed no vis- 
ible deterioration as a result of being tested for extended 
periods, both statically and dynamically, at several dif- 
ferent relative humidities. In the absence of light with 
ozone present, no apparent difference in the ozone attack 
at relative humidities below 70% was noted. At rela- 
tive humidities above 70% there was an apparent in- 
crease in the rate of ozone attack, but it is felt that this 
impression is false. The reason for the above statement 
is that moisture tended to condense out of the sample 
line at the control venturi and hence restrict the flow of 
air. This condition resulted in the requirement that the 
air, because of the lower volume, which did pass the ori- 
fice had to have a higher ozone content to balance the 
addition of the sodium thiosulphate control solution on 
the basis of a sample flow rate of 30 ft.* per hour. 


Results and Conclusions 


1. A literature survey indicates that there is a wide 
divergence of opinion as to the relative roles played by 
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the principal weathering factors, although the more re- 
cent literature emphasizes the role played by ozone. The 
results obtained in this laboratory support the latter con- 
cept. In fact ozone was found to be the only weathering 
agent which, alone, could produce visible effects on stocks 
compounded from Hevea, GR-S, GR-M, and GR-I poly- 
mer formulations. The other four main factors caused 
variations in the rate of ozone attack, but did not of them- 
selves produce visible deterioration in the test periods 
used, 

A method of controlling the concentration of ozone 
in a test chamber has been developed and is described. 

A weathering apparatus has been designed and built 
which offers great flexibility with respect to independent 
control of each weathering agent. The number of 
samples, the type of stressing, and the rate of stressing 
of the sample are also easily varied. 

4+. A rather complete system of light filters and a light 
source are described. The system offers the advantages of 
cleanliness, freedom from excessive heat radiation, high 
intensity in a compact source, and the operating and re- 
placements costs are relatively low. 
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Glass Fibers 


(Continued from page 52 


} 
glass by alkali present in the mix. 

It might be expected that minimum pH and gelation 
time in a given recipe would be reached at maximum 
glass content. This point actually is the case if whipping 
is continued until the foam volume is equal in each case, 
as shown in Figure 2. As pointed out above, some 
thickening of foam results on loading with glass. This 
thickening necessitates progressively longer whipping 
time intervals as glass content is increased to effect equal 
percentages of expansion. This is a direct result of 
optimum dispersion of glass particles in the allotted 
whipping time at this intermediate glass content. The 
major factor contributing to a pH and gelation time 
minimum at some intermediate glass content, when all 
mixes in a series are whipped during constant time 
intervals, is doubtless the maximum glass surface ex- 
posed (to leaching action) per unit volume of foam. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Incorporation of hammer-milled glass fiber of ap- 
propriate dimensions in foamed rubber latices has been 
found to produce thickening of the mixes and is thus 
of value as a foam stabilizer. Substantial amounts of 
glass fiber may be added to most latex foams without 
producing sufficient thickening to cause serious pouring 
difficulties. 

The sensitivity of foamed rubber latices toward gela- 
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tion is enhanced by addition of glass fiber. In a vivey 
recipe, at constant degree of expansion, gelation times 
become progressively shorter as glass content is in. 
creased provided there are no other variables. Studies 
indicate that changes in gelation characteristics are 
brought about through pH changes which probably re. 


sult from the leaching action of alkali present in the 


rubber latex on glass fiber. 

Practical aspects of glass fiber added to foamed rub. 
ber latices include foam stabilization, sensitization toward 
gelation, and improved physical properties of products 
made from such foams. All these effects are obtained 
simultaneously through incorporation of the optimum 
quantity of glass fiber. The actual amount of glass used 
varies with the requirements of the specific application 
heing considered. The material offers interesting pos- 
sibilities in “tailoring” foams and foam rubber products 
to fit the job. 


The authors wish to acknowledge the valuable aid 
given by the research assistants, Robert E. Boyd and 
George Frank, in carrying out part of the experimental 
work covered in this paper. 


Notes from South America 


At the request of the Government ot Peru, two scien- 
tists of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and Peruvian associates have drawn up a plan tor estab- 
lishing improved Hevea trees on 2,500 hectares (more 
than 6,000 acres) in Peru. The trees have been developed 
by a technique of double grafting which gives them 
highly productive stems and, at the same time, crowns 
resistant to the destructive South American leaf-blight, 
Suitable stock is first budded with high-yielding material 
from the Far East, and when the budgraft is six feet 
high, it is top-worked with a bud from a disease-resistant 
strain. Some 40,000 of these young trees are being pro- 
duced annually in the nurseries of the Cooperative Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station at Tingo Maria, Peru, and 
later transplanted on demonstration farms of the Cor- 
poracion Peruana Del Amazanos, which is in charge of 
all rubber production in the country. 

It is recommended that the planting program be car- 
ried out in two five-year periods, starting in 1952, with 
part of the expansion on small farms, and the rest on 
plantations. The new plantings when mature, are ex- 
pected to produce about 2,400 tons of dry rubber an- 
nually. Peru’s present annual production of rubber 
irom wild Hevea is about 1,500 tons. 

Brazilian production of crude rubber totaled 9,156 
tons in the first quarter of 1951, against 8,780 tons in 
the same period of 1950. Production of natural gums in 
1950 included 2,018 tons of sorva, 1,203 tons massaran- 
duba, 584 tons balata, and 545 tons coquirana. It is 
estimated that the 1951 harvest will be at approximately 
the same level. 


“Extruded Plastics.” Anchor Plastics Co., New York 13, 
N. Y. 8 pages. This illustrated brochure describes the company’s 
facilities for custom extrusion, the range of extrusions available, 
and applications of extrusions to particular products. A review 
of the various thermoplastics is included together with a table 
of comparative properties. 
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Editorials 


The Growing Crisis in Technical Manpower 


AAT HE technology of our country is at a critical point. 
If we are to be the Arsenal of Democracy we must 
out-design and out-produce our enemies. Our very 

survival depends on so doing. And to maintain military 

superiority—which may be necessary for a long, long 
time—we must continually keep ahead in_ technical 
achievement. 

“To play his part, each individual, particularly in this 
emergency, must so devote himself to his own task that 
the total engineering output shall not suffer by his de- 
ficiency. If an employer of engineers, he should see that 
his organization makes the maximum practicable contri- 
bution to the sum total of engineering requirements. As 
individuals and as members of local engineering organi- 
zations we must encourage increasing numbers of able 
young men to enter the profession.” 

The above remarks are taken from an address by 
Carey H. Brown, chairman, Engineering Manpower 
Commission, Engineers Joint Council, given before the 
National Engineering Manpower Convocation in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., on September 28. The purpose of the Con- 
vocation was to establish a “grass roots’ program to 
convince the general public of the vital importance of the 
technical man to our way of life and, more particularly, 
to acquaint industrialists, educators, and engineers with 
the program developed by the Engineering Manpower 
Commission to combat the problems created by the criti- 
cal shortage of engineers. 

Earlier in September, as a result of the action of the 
present Congress in reducing the budget of the National 
Science Foundation from $14 million to $300,000, James 
J. Conant, chairman of the Foundation, warned : 

“It has been repeatedly emphasized that the nation 
now faces a critical shortage of men and women ade- 
quately trained in science, engineering, public health, 
medicine, and other technical fields. Industry, education, 
and government, including the military services, are 
finding it impossible to fill positions of critical importance 
to the national defense and national welfare. To meet 
this urgent need, the National Science Foundation has 
proposed the establishment of a program of fellowships 
in pure and applied science. This program would help 
increase the supply of these critically needed scientists 
and engineers. Unless funds are provided, this program 
must be abandoned and the manpower deficit will be- 
come increasingly greater.” 

It has become obvious that manpower planning which 
has taken place up to the present time is completely un- 
realistic and inadequate and does not provide a basis for 
the maintenance of the armed strength which the Depart- 
ment of Defense has indicated as essential, according to 
M. H. Trytten, National Research Council, speaking be- 
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fore the above mentioned National Engineering Man- 
power Convocation. The following quotation taken from 
a statement made by the Institute of Manpower Utiliza- 
tion and Government Personnel, following a meeting 
held at Stanford University, August 22, was included in 
Mr. Trytten’s address: 

“Assuming that military requirements necessitate the 
maintenance of an armed establishment of 3.5 million 
men, it is our opinion that this cannot be accomplished 
within the present statutory requirements and adminis- 
trative policies. Moreover, it is essential that present 
statutes and policies be further amended to insure that 
an adequate proportion of the number coming of age 
each year be selected for training in the sciences, profes- 
sions and skilled crafts so as to be available for special- 
ized service where most needed in the military forces or 
in civilian employment after their training is terminated.” 

The nation and those industries in particular requiring 
scientific and technical personnel were lulled into a false 
sense of security about a year ago by the prevailing 
opinion that engineering and scientific graduates were in 
oversupply. The Engineering Manpower Commission 
deserves much credit for working to correct this impres- 
sion. Also, in this connection, the American Chemical 
Society has just initiated “A Proposed Educational Pro- 
gram to Acquaint the American Public of the Role of 
the Scientist and Engineer and the Impact of Science and 
Technology on Modern Living.” 

Organizations in the Federal Government have been 
exceedingly slow to recognize the importance of techni- 
cal manpower. Recently there have been established a 
National Manpower Policy Committee and an advisory 
committee on specialized personnel in the Office of De- 
tense Mobilization. Other agencies of the government 
are now beginning to pay more attention to the proper 
utilization of scientific and technical manpower. 

It remains, however, for the manufacturing and other 
industries, whose very life depends on an adequate sup- 
ply of technical personnel, to realize the importance of 
this situation and through professional and scientific so- 
cieties, in which many of their employes are members, 
and through their trade associations, to raise their voices 
in vigorous support of the program of the Engineering 
Manpower Commission and the appropriation of ade- 
quate funds for the National Science Foundation. Studies 
by the Commission have shown that the deficiency in 
engineers and in science graduates during the next sey- 
eral years may be about 30,000 vearly in each case. 
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In order to mold a cabinet 18 S 
vide, 17 inc deep, and 20 inches hig 
vithout us rmous molding pressures, 

n ‘rial must have special plastic flow 
yperties. This point is even truer whet 

e undertakes to mold something lik 
the Admiral msole which weig ibou 
42 pounds and measures 34 by 18 by 18 
inches. Long flow alone is not the answer 
We have had long-flow phenolics for 
vears, but tl were usually also slow 
flowing a curing material 

What is n this case 1s a ra 
fiow material which will complete 5 
flow in a minimum time and then set 
] 1 The need ot rapid flow can be 
ippreciated in view of the fact that it is 

cessary to squeeze 16-35 pounds ot 
material that is beccming momentarily 
} viscous and infusible up into four 


narrow spaces 20 by 18 and only 3/16-to 


wide in about 20 seconds. 
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to spend considerable time 
and actual molding work be- 


re material with the right flow char- 
acteristics was developed. 
In Figure 2 are drawn some idealized 
curves flow of thermo- 
setting phenolic materials with respect to 
time. The “ideal flow curve” shows the 
type of flow the molder desires and needs 
tor present-day large compression and 
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| 
transfer molds. This curve is quite flat, 
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lhustrating ne 





indicating extremely rapid flow. The flow 
time is measured by the vertical intercept 





Problems with Large Phenolic Moldings 





Evolution of Molded Phenolic Plastic Television Cabinets 


OA from the origin to the point of in- 
flection on the curve when flow lias practi 





curve is the ideal toward which 
the material suppliers have been working 
in recent years in their efforts to supply 
the “softer and faster” material desired 
by the molders. 

Curve 3 in Figure 2 is characteristic of 
the type of flow that occurs with materials 
nov i furnished for molding tele- 
vision cabinets. The flow time here, OB, 
is somewhat longer, and the flow rate less 
rapid thi for the ideal material, but is 
markedly better than those of Curves 1 
and 2. These latter curves represent the 
flow-time characteristics of the usual stiff 
and medium-flow general-purpose pheno- 
lics. Although the flow times for Curves 
1 and 2 are longer than that of Curve 3, 
the total flow is less. 

[hese flow curves, although based on 
actual experience and laboratory measure- 
ments, are considerably idealized. They il- 
lustrate, however, the faster flow rates 
needed on these newest applications. It 
should be emphasized that smooth, uni- 
form flow is also required for best results. 
Any tendency of the material to squirt or 
surge unevenly at different points in the 
mold leads to a variety of troubles, in- 
cluding color segregation, distortion of 
mottle pattern where used, and porous or 
semi-filled low density areas in the housing. 

It is far from my intention to minimize 
the very effective role of electronic pre- 
heating in molding these large cabinets. 
Such preheating is vitally necessary, and 
the introduction of newer and more effi- 
cient preheaters that rapidly heat large 
amounts of phenolic material has been an 
invaluable contribution. 

Mold Release 

Once having molded this 20-40-pound 
cabinet, the molder’s next task, and some- 
times a troublesome one, is to open the 
mold and get the piece out without using 
sledge hammers or crowbars, or chilling 
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Fig. 2. Flow Characteristics of General-Purpose Phenolic Molding Materials 


the mold with ice water after every shot. 
Molders have an axiom that no part ts 
too complicated to mold, but some cannot 
be removed from the mold afterward. 
Because of their depth and the large 
amount of surtace area In proportion to 
wall section, television cabinets present 
problems of mold release. Adequate 
taper and well-polished mold surfaces are 
ibsolutely essential to facilitate opening of 
the mold and ejection oft the piece. | will 
to the molders any debate on the 
relative merits of converging or parallel 
and would also hesitate to make 
iny firm recommendations on minimum 
per. I would suggest, however, taking 
as much as the design and tolerances will 
low, and providing at least 0.5-degree 
per or 0.0087-inch per inch of depth. 
even with’ sufficien well-polishe 
surfaces, and a suitable material, a 
ll-back pressure of 40 tons may be 
equired to open a big cabinet mold, parti- 
ularly when new. If the material is not 
suitable, vou may well lock tl 
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taper, 








the mold up 


ight. As a result of experience, we have 
und that good mol! release on these 
jobs depends on proper lubricant content 


nd good rigidity in the material, and, 
above all, on using the proper flow for 
the job. Although it may fill the 

material that is too stiff is much more 
likely to jam the mold than one that is 
too soft, probably because excessive back- 
ressures and wedging forces are set up 
as the mold closes. 


piece, 


Molded Appearance 


under this category are such 
phenomena as color segregation, surface 


orange peel, sink marks, and 


Lumped 
f 


streaking, 


rs. These defects may be due to ma- 
terial properties or to features of the 
‘abinet design, but are equally trouble 


some, no matter what the cause. 
Many of the phenolic television cabinets 
so iar produced have been molded from 
ut or mahogany mottle colored ma- 
to simulate wood grain effects. In- 
of displaying the contrasting color 
striation or burled mottle effects desired, 
the cabinet will sometimes show either 
muddy areas where the component colors 
have blended together, or a “pepper and 
salt” effect where the color components 
show too little blending and stand out in 

discrete spots in the finished part. 
The blending into one muddy, composite 
color usually occurs when the material 
used is too soft. or the granulation of the 
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components too fine. The obvious solution 
is to use a material of stiffer plasticity 
and somewhat granulation. De- 
creasing the preheating cycle will often be 
a help by producing a slower and mors 
unitorm flow in the mold. 

The pepper and salt effect is usually a 
function of the cabinet design and is not 
readily eliminated by material changes 
rhis effect shows up where flow of the 
material is slowed up or interrupted by 
passing around cores and pins in the mole 


coarser 


uscd to form louvre, tube, or dial openings 
Abrupt contour changes at 


should be avoided in designing the cabinet 
i 


These openings must be provided, but 
transition curves, generous radii, and 


rounded surfaces should be utilized to 


minimize these flow blocks. The position- 
5 ‘ : 1 on.’ 


ing of the material charge in the mold is 


often 
positioning of the 
eliminate or improve 
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The obvious 
material. 

Dull spots and streaks on the cabinet 
surface may result from a number of 
causes. One cause which is less obvious 
and sometimes overlooked is moisture 
which has condensed on the top electrode 
of the preheater and dropped on to the 
preforms. Excessive preheating will also 
cause a somewhat similar effect. The re- 
medies are self-evident once the cause is 
recognized. 

Most television cabinets contain interior 
ribs to provide mountings for the chassis 
and, in the case of later models, to hold 


ide the cabinet. These 


} 
+ 








the aerial fastened it 
ribs. particularly when of heavy cross 
section, often cause sink marks or 
like depressions on the 1 


opposite or 





surface of the cabinet, as shown in ‘ 
a 

This condition is of minor importance 
in the case of the chassis mounting ribs 


which are usually on the bottom of the 
cabinet where the sink marks are out of 
ight. The other ribs, however, usually 
traverse the inner surfaces of the top ot 
sides of the cabinet, giving sink marks 
that are plainly visible and very objection 
able, particularly if accompanied by dis 
coloration or distortion of the mottle pat 
tern 

The fundamental cause and solution of 
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Effect of Molded Internal Ribs on Surface 
Appearance of Phenolic Television Cabinet 


this difficulty lie in the cabinet design. To 
avoid sink marks on the surface the width 
ot the rib at the root (or point where it 
joins the wall) should be no greater than 
that of the adjacent wall section. The 
height of the rib should be kept to a 
minimum, preferably not greater than 
twice the thickness of the wall section. 
Where design consideration 
prevents changing the rib width and height, 
the sink marks mav usually be masked by 
a decorative bead or flute on the outside 
surface over the rib, as shown in Figure 
3. When this remedy cannot be used be- 
with some other design 


some other 


cause it interferes : 
[ violates the designer's esthetic 
to reduce 


feature Or 
sense, the 


the mold temperature and the amount ot 


onlv other solution is 


th 


preheating, thus slowing down the flow 
f t material and reducing the differ- 
ential shrinkage at the critical section. 








Unfortunately this solution is frequently 








mly a partial remedy, since it may de- 
crease, but not wholly eliminate the ob- 
ectionable sink marks. On the other hand, 
l ilmost certainly increase the cure 
time, reduce pt “t from the mold, 
and w e crie f£ anguish from th 
molder and the television set manutacturer. 
In this case, certainly, preventive rather 
in corrective nedies are more desir 
able 
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m ( sult than in a smaller housing, 
but is more important for the following 
reasons 

1) A television set is a higher price 
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a cabinet that will withstand all reason- 
ible normal usage. 


(2) Some of the suits in television 








sets operate at potenti: of 12,000-18,000 
volts id breakage of the cabinet may 
expose the user to a dangerous shock 
azard. This possibil should certainly 





izainst in the cabinet design. 


be guarded 


on assembles 1der- 





{ | 
ably heavier than radio sets, ar there 
greater danger of cabinet breakage during 
final assembly because of improper han- 
lling 

Proper strength in these phenolic cabi- 
nets 1s not a matter of luck or guesswork: 
it can be provided by following correct 
design practice, such as adequate and uni- 
form wall sections, and proper use of 
fillets and radii, to avoid local 
concentratt In most of the cabinets on 
the market these practices have been car- 
ried out, and we hope they will continue 


to be used in the future. 


stress 
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SPE Sections Meet 


ORTY-TW9O members and 

the New York Section, Society of the 
Plastics Engineers, attended the annuai 
business meeting on September 19, at the 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y., mark 
ing the start of the new season of ac- 
tivities. Section president George Baron, 
Ideal Plastics Corp., presided over the 
meeting, which included a cocktail hour, 
dinner, and business session, Reports were 
heard from Secretary-!reasurer Arthur 
GeWertz; House Chairman William Lewi, 
Dusal Tool & Mold Co.; Membership 
Chairman R, L. Skidmore, Celanese Corp 
of America; Program Chairman, Harold 
Schwartz, Empire Brushes, Inc.; Favors 
and Prizes Chairman Richard Stott, Stott 
Tool & Machine Co.; and Publicity Chair- 
man A. M. Merrill, India RupBER WorLp 

The meeting was then thrown open to 
general discussion of subjects of interest 
to the members. A lively debate followed 
on such topics as attracting new members, 
future meeting programs, the Section’s 
educational program, better use of the 
group’s employment services and panel of 
experts, and others. Table favors were 
distributed through the courtesy of G. P. 
Humphrey, manufacturers agent, and the 
meeting closed with i for door 


guests ot 


a drawing for 
prizes contributed by Riverdale Labora- 
tories and Waljohn Plastics, Inc. 


Miami Valley Section Picnic 


The Miami Valley Section began a new 
season of activities with its annual fall 
picnic on September 6 at Old River Park, 
Dayton, O. Some 56 members and guests 
enjoyed the facilities of the park, with the 
feature events being a miniature golf 
tournament and a horseshoe pitching con 
test. A hot picnic dinner was served in the 
evening, and the program concluded with 
a talk and demonstration of “Precision 
Printing with Porous Rubber,” by Paul A. 
MacPhee, National Cash Register Co. 
Prize winners in the miniature golf tour- 


nament included Ralph Blair, National 
Cash Register; Edwin Gerdes, Plastic 
Moldings Corp.; and Gil Carpenter, Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp. Chester Kruger 


again served as picnic chairman and was 
assisted by B. W. Nelson, National Cash 
Register. 


Newark Section Opens Season 


The Newark Section, SPE, began the 
new season with a regular dinner-meeting 
m September 12 at the Military Park Ho 
tel, Newark, N. J. Approximately 75 
members and guests heard G. C. Hol- 
brook, Wheelco Instruments Corp., speak 
on “Instrumentation of Plastic Processing 
Equipment.” 

Mr. Holbrook’s talk concerned design 
and construction problems with automatic 
temiperature control units for plastic pro- 
cessing equipment. These problems are 
complicated by the fact that the manufac- 
turers of injection machines and extruders 
must design their equipment to handle a 
variety of plastics whose thermal conduc- 
tivity properties cover a wide range. As a 
result, these machines represent a com- 
promise which may or may not be the 
ideal one for a specific material from the 
standpoint of thermocouple location. The 
temperature controller must be so designed 
that it will give the best possible results 
under these conditions. Recent develop- 
ments in instrumentation have been aimed 
toward reducing the time lag inherent in 
all temperature control systems, with the 
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ultimate goal being a unit that will main- 
tain a constant temperature regardless ot 
changes in frictional heat output. 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 17. New York Section, SPE. Hotel 
Gotham, New York, N. Y. 
Oct. 18. SPI-SPE Joint Dinner-Meeting. 
Toronto Chapter. St. Regis Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Oct. 19. Akron Rubber Group. 
Boston Rubber Group. 
Oct. 21- Cleaner Air Week in the United 
27. States and Canada. 
Oct. 22- Packaging Institute. Annual 
24. Forum. Hotel Commodore, New 
York, N. Y. 
Oct. 23. Bufalo Rubber Group, Hotel 


Westbrock, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Association of Consuliing Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers. An- 
nual Meeting. Hotel Shelburne, 
New York, N. Y. 

Washington Rubber Group. An- 
nual Banquet and Installation of 
Olficers. Washington National 
Airport Terrace Dining Room. 


Oct. 26. New York Rubber Group. Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 29. Cleveland-Akron Section, SPE. 

Nov. 2. Philadelphia Rubber Group. Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nov. 9. Chicago Rubber Group. 

Nov. ll- Western Sporting Goods Dealers 

13. Assn. Convention and Show. 

Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Nov. 12. Cleveland-Akron Section, SPE. 

Nov. 14. Chicago Section, SPE: Midwest 
Chapter, SPI. Builder's Club, 
Chicago, IIl. 
Newark Section, SPE, and New 
York Section, SPE, Joint Meeting. 
Hostel Gotham, New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 14- In‘erna:iznal Symposium on Ab- 


15, rasion and Wear. Rubber Sticht- 
ing, Delft, Netherlands. 


Nov. 15. Rhode Island Rubber Club. 
Nov. 25- International Congress of Indus- 
Dec. 1. trial Chemistry. Paris, France. 
Nov. 26. Cleveland-Akron Section, SPE. 
Nov. 26- American Society of Mechanical 
30. Engineers. Annual Meeting. 
Chalfente-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, N. J. 


Nov. 26- Chemical Industries Exposition. 

Dec. 1. Grand Central Palace, New 
York, N. Y. 

Dec. 2- American Institute of Chemical 

5. Engineers. Annual Meeting. 

Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 


City, N. J. 

Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
Semi-Annual Meeting. Waldort- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
SPI Film, Sheeting & Coated 
14. Fabrics Division. Third Confer- 
ence. Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 

New York Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. Henry Hudson Ho- 
tel, New York, N. Y. 

Chicago Rubber Group. Christ- 
mas Party. 

Boston Rubber Group. Christmas 
Meeting. 

Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Christmas Party. 

Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Dinner Dance. Miami Valley Golf 
Club, Dayton, O. 

Buf‘alo Rubber Group. Christmas 
Party. 


New Rigid Vinyl Piping 


UFFSTUFF — unplasticized — polyvir 

chloride, in the form of extruded 
rigid pipe and tubing, has been added 
Clopay Corp., Cincinnati, O., to its lin 
of industrial plastics. According to lL. M 
Krohn, Jr., vice president in charge of 
sales, the piping is expected to find wid 
use in the chemical, petroleum, mining, 
food processing, and plumbing fields and 
should be of great value in_ replacing 
critical metals now used in these industries. 
Extruded in standard pipe and_ tubing 
sizes, Tuffstuff is impervious to concen- 
trated acids, alkalies, and many solvents; 
is rigid, but not brittle; and may be 
tormed, welded, and cemented by conven 
tional techniques, the manufacturer claims 





Army Tests Plastics 
for Armored Clothing 


LASTICS are employed in armored 

clothing for protecting troops against 
low-velocity shell fragments and_ bullets. 
Developed by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps, the clothing will be submitted to 
field testing in the near future. Included 
in these tests will be several designs of 
body armor, a new plastic helmet, and 
armored seats for use in liaison planes. 

Two types of body armor, ranging in 
weight from 5-15 pounds, depending on 
the amount of body surface covered, have 
been developed. One is a rigid type known 
as the Doron jacket. It consists of a cot- 
ton jacket with front and back pockets 
into which are inserted flat, rigid, lam- 
inated glass-plastic panels capable of stop- 
ping a .45-caliber bullet at pointblank 
range. The second type of armor is more 
flexible than the Doron jacket and con- 


sists of several layers of nylon fabric 
pressed together. Field testing of both 
types of armor will be made both with 
and without an inside layer of sponge 


rubber for added shock resistance. 

The new plastic helmet, made of lam- 
inated nylon, has been found to be supe- 
rior to the present steel helmet in resis- 
tance to missiles. The helmet has been 
designed to permit free use ot all sighting 
and communication instruments and give 
greater protection to the sides of the face 
and back of the neck. This plastic helmet 
is worn beneath an aluminum shell which 
adds to the ballistic properties of the hel- 
met and can also be used as a water 
container. 

The seat armor for liaison planes is a 
nylon laminate formed to fit the plane 
seat and protect the pilot from ground 
fire, is 





Plastisol for Vinyl Foam 


NEW-TYPE vinyl plastisol, capable 

of being expanded into foam at rela- 
tively low temperatures without appli- 
cation of pressure, comes from Inter- 
chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. The 
time-temperature cycle for making vinyl 
foam with this plastisol is determined by 
the density and thickness required; thus 
an expanded form %-inch thick with a 
density of 12 pounds per cubic foot can 
be made in 10 minutes at 350° F. The 
company also formulates conventional vinyl 
plastisols for use in slush molding, dipping, 
coating, etc. 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Symposia Program and Goodyear Medal Award Feature 
Rubber Division, A. C. S., New York Meeting 





Chairman Fielding Presenting the Good- 
year Medal to W. C. Geer 


| apr fifty-ninth meeting of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, held in conjunction with 
the one hundred twentieth (Diamond Jubi- 
lee) meeting of the Society, took place at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
September 5, 6, and 7. The Division meet- 
ing was featured by symposia on com- 
pounding, dynamic properties of rubber- 
like materials, ozone cracking, prepara- 
tion of synthetic rubber, properties of syn- 
thetic rubber, and natural and synthetic 
latices. The Goodyear Lecture was de- 
livered before the Division by W. C. Geer, 
consultant and former director of  re- 
search for The B. F. Goodrich Co., on 
the afternoon of September 6, and_ the 
Goodyear Medal was awarded to Dr. Geer 
it the Division banquet the evening of 
the same day. 

J. F. Fielding, Armstrong Rubber Co., 
chairman of the Rubber Division, opened 
the technical i September 5 
with a welcome to the members and guests 
present, particularly those from overseas 
He called attention to the special effort of 
the symposia chairmen in preparing their 
programs and participated jointly with 
these chairmen at each of the half-day 
technical sessions. About 850 members and 
guests of the Division were registered for 
the meeting. The accompanying — photo- 
graph shows Division Chairman Fielding 
with symposia Chairmen G. R. Cuthbert- 
son, United States Rubber Co.; J. W. 
Liska, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; A. E. 
Juve, Goodrich; J. D. D’Ianni, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; and L. A. Wohler, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. W. B. Rey- 
nolds, Phillips Petroleum Co., the sixth 
symposia chairman, could not be present 
when this picture was taken. 

Chairman Fielding also thanked the 
local committee on arrangements headed 
by D. E. Jones, American Hard Rubber 
Co., and including T. A. Builifant, Bar- 
rett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., in charge of registration; J. Breck- 
ley, Titanium Pigment Corp., in charge 
of meeting room arrangements; and 
George Vacca, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, in charge of the banquet, for their 
vork in connection with the meeting. E 


sessions on 


October, 1951 


B. Curtis, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., handled 
the arrangements for the supplers’ cock- 
tail party. 


The 25-Year Club Luncheon 
Meeting 


A record attendai.ce of 200 was present 
at the luncheon meeting of the 25-Year 
Club of the Rubber Division, held at the 
Hotel Commodore, September 5. A. A 
Somerville, Vanderbilt, was chairman of 
this meeting. 

Dr. Somerville first presented the in 
coming “freshmen” to the 25-Year Club 
members and then the two oldest members 
of the Club present, Al Glidden, formerly 
of Goodrich’s Hood Rubber Division, and 
W. E. Kavenagh, Goodyear, both of whom 
have been associated with the rubber in 
dustry for more than 50 years. 

The results of the work of a committee 
consisting of H. A. Winkelmann, Dryden 
Rubber Division, Sheiler Mfg. Corp.; 
Bruce Silver, N. J. Zine Co.; and E 
Babcock, Firestone; which had been 
charged with determining the scope of 
any projects that the Club might spon- 
sor, were reported by Dr. Somerville. Of 
the several projects suggested by various 
members, it was found that the desire of 
the majority was to keep the activities of 
the Club on an informal basis, and that the 
only new activity to be sponsored by the 
Club would be the presentation of an award 
to the member having the longest service, 
present at future meetings. Only one such 
award will be made to a member. E. B. 
Curtis was appointed chairman of the 


committee to prepare such a memento to 
be given at the next meeting of the 25- 
Year Club. 

Chairman for the next meetings of the 
Club to be held in conjunction with the 
meetings of the Division were: for the 
spring meeting in Cincinnati, O., A. C. 
tide, American Zinc Sales Co.; and for 
the fall meeting in tuttalo, N. Y., lL. Van 
Valkenburgh, Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corp 


The Division Business Meeting 


\t the business meeting of the Division 
on the morning of September 6, Chairman 
Fielding first asked the members to stand 
for a moment of silent tribute to four 
members, R. M. Warner, Goodrich; L. C. 
Whittemore, L. C. Whittemore, Inc.; 
David Scott, Sr., Scott Testers Inc.; and 
J. P. Maiden, Goodyear, whose deaths had 
occurred since the last meeting of the 
Division 

It was announced that the Division 
meetings in 1952 would both be held sep- 
arate from those of the parent Society. 
The spring meeting on April 31, May 1 
and 2, is scheduled for Cincinnati, and the 
fall meeting, October 29, 30, and 31, is 
scheduled for Buffalo. 

It was also announced that as a result 
of the meeting of the executive committee 
of the Division, the following actions had 
been taken: (1) The secretary, as well 
as the treasurer of the Division, is now 
authorized to sign checks in connection 
with the use of the funds of the Division. 
(2) It was decided that it would be a 


? 
regular policy of the Division to hold at 





Division Chairman and Symposia Chairmen for New York Meeting: (Left 
to Right) G. R. Cuthbertson, Symposium on Ozone Cracking; J. W. Liska, 
Dynamic Properties of Rubber-Like Materials; J. H. Fielding, 1951 Division 
Chairman; A. E. Juve, Compounding; J. D. D’lanni, Properties of Synthetic 
Rubbers; and L. A. Wohler, Natural and Synthetic Latices 
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least one meeting a year separate trom 
those of the parent Society. The reason 
for this action was the greater income 
ined by the Division from the separate 


meetings. (3) A new committee com- 








posed of two past general chairmen in 
charge of arrangements for meetings was 
established to advise future local com- 
mittees in their work. Members of this 


new advisory committee on meeting ar 

rangements wll serve for four years. 
Chairman Fi 

executive committee had decided that 


hemistry and 


] : ant ' id hans 
elding announced iat Lik 


yublication of Rubber 
Technology was the most important activ- 





























tv of the Division, that no reductiot 
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o immediate decision on the scope ot 
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G. M. Wolf, Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 
Detroit; R. A. Claussen, General Tire « 
Rubber Co., Northern California; B. S$ 
Garvey, IJr.. Philadelphia; H 
L. Ebert, Firestone, Rhode Island; P. O 
Powers, Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical 
Corp., Ohio; and Harry | 
Fisher, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington. Director-at-large is J. W. Ing- 
manson, Whitney Blake Co 
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Southern 


The Goodyear Medal Address 


WW ( Geer. consultant and 


president and director Ol 











Harlan L. Trumbull Delivering His Ad- 
dress on the Goodyear Medalist 





(y gave his Goodyeat Medal Ad- 
ess on the afternoon of Septembe: 
elore mk ts the Divisior 
subj gy in Rubber Re 

rch.” 
The medalist first emphasized that re 
search work has beet subject tu strategi 


lanning by executives of rubber com 
anies 11 a manner and to a degree not 
ally recognized. The industr 





ry, as it 


researcil 


Wit its. elaborate 


ighly trained 





ngineers, and the 








lume of usal results which 
ITE n them, has develop 1 so well 
ause carli planning had been skill 


ful and a lequate, 1t Was said. 








research 
nal experiences with Good 


rich, starting W 1907. He indicated his 











early belief in’ the future of synthetic 
ibber, but pointed out that in 1907) so 
re important problems had to be 

ie the rubber industry that re- 
search) Ol s\ eu bber at that time 
\ vuld ave been unwise as a company 
policy. Brief mention was made of the 
need in 1907 of a method of accelerated 


aging and development of the Geer oven 
tor that purpose. 

The formation and early days of the 
Rubber Division, 1 which Dr. Geer 
played an were covered, and 
the reasons for the support and approval 


tive nart 
acuve paft, 


of executives of the rubber companies, 
in those days of secrecy and coded 


formulae, given. 

‘That the strategy was sound was 
demonstrated in 1917-18 when our com- 
mittees met and solved) smoothly and 
actively th problems of national 
le fense,” I Jr. Geer declared. 

\n interesting recital of the institution 
of a fundamental research laboratory at 


he joint 


the Goodrich company in 1918-19) wa 
eiven. Particular tribute was paid to Ber 
tram G. Work, former president of Good 
rich, and Arthur H. Marks, the form 
for his all-round business ability and as 
supporter of research in the affairs of 
corporation, and the latter for his technica 
ability coupled with a considerable bus 
Ness sense. 

In commenting on rubber researc 
strategy in 1951, Dr. Geer pointed out 
the federal government has usurped a de 
tailed control which the rubber industr 
loes not need and certainly does not car 
for. The powers usurped by our gover: 
ment can and should be yielded to 


united industry which can maintain price 


and sales competition, but from which spe 
cial ambitions and preferences will have 
to be eliminated. 

In developing plans for the future, Dr. 
Geer called on the compounders of tl 
industry to standardize and reduce the 
number of raw materials used and to de- 
velop a synthetic rubber truck tire that 
will easily sustain the heavy loads and 
high speeds of present and future service 
The objectives of rubber research in 1951 
ire to solve these major problems and 
provide and produce within the continental 
United States all the raw materials re- 
quired by the rubber industry in order 
that it may be able to manufacture articles 
which will highest needed 
qualities of our economic. service. 

‘All the members of the rubber indus- 
try should rededicate themselves to the 
service of the nation, as an independent, 
strong unit, but not subservient to any 
eroup of government officials,” Dr. Geer 
said in conclusion. “We are still a free 
people. Association in research can be a 
most potent contribution of the rubber in- 


dustry toward the preservation of that 


possess the 








The Division Banquet 


The banquet of the Rubber Division, 
held the evening of September o at the 
Hotel Commodore and preceded by the 
suppliers’ cocktail party in an adjoining 
ballroom, was the occasion of the presen- 
tation of the Goodyear Medal to Dr. Geer 
and a short address by his former as- 
sociate, Harlan Trumbull. recently 
retired from Goodrich’s research staff 

In this address Dr. Trumbull pointed 
out how the method of accelerated aging 
using the Geer oven enabled workers to 
make faster progress in the development 
of antioxidants for rubber. He recited his 
experiences with Dr. Geer and paid tribute 
to the medalist as a leader in rubber re- 
search and development. 

The evening was concluded with enter- 
tainment in the form of several excellent 
variety acts. 





The Luncheon Meeting of the Rubber Division 25-Year Club 
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ASME Rubber & Plastics 
Division Meeting 


Plastics Division, 

American Society of Mechanical En- 
vineers, will hold a one-day meeting 
at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall in Atlantic 
City, N. J. Tuesday, November 27, as 
part of the annual meeting of the parent 
Society. There will be two half-day ses- 
sions on plastics and one evening session 
m rubber, and Division Chairman W. 
Newlin Keen, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., has indicated that all rubber 
chemists, engineers, and technologists 
who may be interested in the program 
eiven below will be most welcome at the 
meeting. No registration fee is charged 
members of the Society, but non-members 
must pay a registration fee of $5, which 
entitles the holder to attendance at all 
sessions of the Society the entire week. 

The titles and authors of the papers to 
he presented and the chairman and_ vic 
follow : 


HE Rubber & 


chairman for each) sessloll 
PLastics Srssion-I—NovEMBER 27, 
):30 A.M. 
CuairMan: J. H. Dusots, PLax Corp. 
Vice CHAIRMAN: J. W. CHURCH, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Effect of Velocity on the Tensile Im- 
pact Properties of Polymethyl Meth- 
acrylate. B. Maxwell and J. P. Harring- 
ton, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

On the Accuracy of Extrapolated 
Creep Test Relations for Plexiglas Sub- 
jected to Various Stresses. J. Marin and 
Joh-Han Pao, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 

High Impact Styrenes—a New Class 
of Thermoplastic Materials. S. E. Glick 
and C, H. Adams, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

PLastics Srsston-II—NovemBer 27, 

2:00 63 
CHAIRMAN: C DoepE, 
CONNECTICUT Ao cee Co. 
Vick CHAIRMAN: C. F. Hoover, 
PEguAnoc RusBer Co. 


High Strength Rubber-Plastic Ad- 

hesives. Arman Kearfott and C. W. 
Roush, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
Rubber-Plastic Compositions. E. S. 


Ebers, Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Selected Plastics Literature Refer- 


ences for the Mechanical Engineer— 
July, 1950, through June, 1951. G. B. 
Thayer, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich. 

Inside the Injection Mold. A 16 mm. 
moving picture showing the sequences of 
filling the injection mold will be shown 
through the courtesy of Dow Chemical. 


RUBBER SESSION—NOVEMBER 27, 8:00 P.M. 
CHAIRMAN: D. F. FRASER, 
Ropic Cuemicat & RuBBeR Corp. 
Vice CHAIRMAN: B. L. Lewis, 
Trinius OLseN TESTING MACHINE Co. 


A New Rotary Seal for High-Speed 
and High-Pressure Applications. T. J. 
McCuiston, Precision Rubber Products Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Properties and Applications of Sili- 
cone Rubbers. C. W. oo General 
Electric Co., Waterford, 

Selected Rubber Birdies Refer- 
ences for the Mechanical Engineer— 
July, 1950, through June 1951. R. E. 
Shrader and R. M. Turner, du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 


October, 1951 


SORG Committees 


HE Southern Ohio Rubber Group be- 

gan the season with its fall dinner- 
meeting on September 20 at the Engineer’s 
Club of Dayton, with 101 members and 
guests attending. In the business session 
following the dinner, reports were heard 
from the various officers and committee 
chairmen. Stewart L. Brams, Dayton 
Chemical Products Laboratories Co., who 
is chairman of the local arrangements 
committee for the Rubber Division meet- 
ing to be held in Cincinnati on April 3 
to May 2, 1952, announced the appoint- 
ment of the following subcommittee chair- 
men and members: steering, Mr. Brams, 
Don N. Bertke, Texo Corp., Jack E. 
Feldman, Inland Mfg. Division, General 
Motors Corp., and L. J. Keyes, Dayton 
Rubber Co.; meeting rooms and publicity, 
Mr. Bertke; registration, R. J. Hoskin, 
Inland Mfg.; treasurer, Samuel J. Miller, 
DuBois Co.; banquet, Fred C. Rohel, 
Amsco Solvents & Chemicals Co.; and 
displays, C. L. Zimmerman, C. L. Zim- 
merman Co 

The following members comprise the 
nominating committee to select a slate 
of candidates for officers of the Group for 
the coming year: R. R. Antheil, | 


Inland 
Mfg.: Carl Cramer, Carl Cramer Co.; 
FE. N. Cunningham, Precision Rubber 
Products Co.; H. R. Gill, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; G. E. Lang, Premier Rub- 
and H. L. Rucker, Dayton Rubber. 

[wo talks were given in the technical 
session which concluded the program. W. 
J. Brown, Wright Patterson Air Force 
Base, discussed the development and ap- 
plication of jet-type aircraft power plants. 
G. H. Stempel, General Tire & Rubber 
Co., gave a review of the papers on high 
Mooney viscosity synthetic rubbers that 
appeared in the June-August 
India Rupser Wortp 


ber ( 0. 


Issues ot 





Philadelphia Group Outing 


THE most successful Summer outing in 

its history was held by the Philadel- 
phia Rubber Group on August 24 at 
Cedarbrook Country Club. A record at- 
tendance of 165 was noted, and some 90 
members and guests participated in the 
golf tournament that was the feature event 
of the outing. Following golf came dinner 
and the distribution of golf and door 
prizes. T. W. Elkin, Jr., Armstrong Cork 
Co., was chairman of the outing committee, 


with R. A. Kurtz, E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., Inc., in charge of prizes, and 
W. R. Cleary, Barrett Division, Allied 


Chemical & Dye Corp., in charge of the 


golf tournament. 





Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, 
Cincinnati 2, O., has announced increased 
production of Plastolein “9250 (tetrahydro- 
furfuryl oleate) resulting from additional 
manufacturing facilities and increased 
availability of raw materials. Primarily 
used as a secondary plasticizer for vinyls, 
Plastolein 9250 imparts low-temperature 
flexibility and excellent drape to film and 
sheeting, it is claimed. The product also 
is characterized by good oxidation stabil- 
ity, light color, and good heat and light 
stability. Samples of the material and fur- 
ther data can be obtained directly from 
the company upon request. 


Additional Experimental 
GR-S Polymers and Latices 
HE table below gives the additions and 


changes in the list of experimental 
GR-S polymers and latices authorized by 


the Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC dur- 
; ’ 2 + / ee 
ing the period from July 31 t August 27, 
1951 


experimental 


Normally, polymers will 


be produced only at the request of the 
consumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds) of the original 
run will be set aside, if possible, for dis- 
tribution to other interested companies tor 


20) bales, when avail- 
qt 1antitie S of 


their evaluation T he 
able, will be distributed in 
one bale or two hal upon request to 
Sales Division of R ubl ver Reserve, or will 
be held for six months after the experi- 
polymer was produced, l 

consigned before that 





mental 
otherwise 
Subse que nt prodt 











if sufficient requests are received 

These new polymers are exper 
only, and ORR does not make any 1 
sentations or warranties of any kind, ex- 
pressed or implied, as to the specifications 
or properties of such experimental poly- 
mers or the results to be obtained from 


their use, 


X-NUMBER 





DESIGNATION POLYMER DESCRIPTION 
Changes in I \ ed P S 
X-640 GR-S Charge rrected t 
75 /24.5/0.5 butadiene styrene 
li I ene 
read ‘‘same as GR-S-101, 





an 
ar € 
New Pol er i Latices 
X-657 GR-S ccep tt- 
rt potass lle 
ne or f plus 
t rte 





X-658 GR-S S$ X-657 GR-S, except poly- 


X-659 GR-S Same as" 


X-660 GR-S / tu f 25 parts of Circo 

and 100 p arts GR-S-100 
viscosity GR-S-100 (MS-4), 65 +5. 
Masterbatch is salt-acid coagulated. 

X-661 GR-S A mixture of 50 parts Circosol 2XH 
and 100 parts GR-S-100. Mooney vis- 





cosity of GR-S-100 (MS-4), 82+5. 
Masterbatch is salt-acid coagulated. 
X-662 GR-S GR-S-100 stabilized with 1.259 


Santoflex B. 
X-663 GR-S A mixture of 25 parts Dutrex 20 and 
100 parts of 100 viscosity (ML-4) 
41° F. GR-S. Masterbatch is salt- 
acid coagulated. Base polymer 
but: adien e/styrene charge rati oO 
75/25 adjusted to give 20+1% bound 
styrene, and polymerized at 41° F. 
Activated with PMHP or equivalent; 
emulsified with rosin soap L. \ 
19.0.1 or L.M 2.19.0.3; shortstopped 
with DNCB; and stabilized with 
1.25% BLE on th 1e rubber). 
36 23 GR-S Latex, except 
1e ‘styrene charge ratio ad- 
e. 











X-664 GR-S 
Latex butadier 
justed to give 20+1% bound styren 

X-665 GR-S Butadiene styrene charge ratu 


as 2 4 






76/24 adjusted to give 20+1% bot aa 
styrene Polymerized at 41° F.; 
activated with PM HP or equiv alent; 
emulsified with rosin soap L. M. 


2.19.0.1 or L. M. 2.19.0.3; short. 
stopped with sodium dimethyl 
bamate and sulfur as sodium 
. le; and stabilized with 1.25% 
BLE (on the rubber). Mooney vis- 
cosity (ML-4), +5 

X-666 GR-S Similar to X-665 GR-S 
X-667 GR-S Butadiene, styrene charge ratio 83/17. 
Latex Polymerized at 41-50° F.; activated 
with PMHP or equivalent; emulsified 
with oleic acid; and shortstopped with 
n or sodium dimethyl dithio- 
rate. Solid content, 60% min- 








f 25 parts Dutrex 20, 62.5 


X-668 GR-S | 
black O, and 100 parts of 


parts I 
the base polymer described in X-663 
GR-S 

X-669 GR-S Same as X-668 GR-S, except that the 
Mooney viscosity (ML-4) of the base 
polymer is approximately 80. 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


DPA Reviewing Rubber Availability in View of 1952 Requirements; 
Litchfield Again Urges More Synthetic Capacity 


The Defense Production Administra- 
tion and the National Production Auth- 
ority were completing in late Septem- 
ber a comprehensive review of rubber 
availability in order to determine how 
much natural rubber should be made 
available to consumers and how much 
should be laid aside for the strategic 
stockpile. This study was begun before 
the Senate Armed Services Prepared- 
ness subcommittee issued its report on 
September 4 urging tighter restrictions 
on consumption to provide more natural 
rubber for the stockpile. 

The Preparedness subcommittee re- 
port backfired in that the news services 
played up the angle of inadequate stock- 
piling and not the Senators’ solution 
to this problem. An increase in the 
price of natural rubber on world mar- 
kets followed, and although the sub- 
committee disclaimed responsibility for 
this result, many clarifying statements 
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n a com- 
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up-to-date determina- 


natural rubber should 


lung touches 
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the cautious estimates 
‘commerce Department’s 
subcommittee noted 
Itimate stockpile tar- 
in the year sinc 
of accumulation it considered 
st certain that even that rate 
not maintained. since June, and the 
nitions Board has reported to the Senate 
] subcommittee that 
iot be attained this 
stockpile target 


usiness rubber 
goal will 
revision in the 


were required to talk the price of nat- 
ural rubber back down to near its pre- 
vious level. Many other important rec- 
ommendations of the report received 
very little, if any, attention in the na- 
tion’s newspapers. 

Industry reaction was generally crit- 
ical of the subcommittee report, but the 
report did have the effect to reminding 
both industry and government of the 
rubber policy decisions that must be 
made in the months ahead. 

Administrator W. Stuart Symington 
of Reconstruction Finance Corp. indi- 
cated in September that he will con- 
tinue his efforts to frame a synthetic 
rubber plant disposal plan despite op- 
position in government to such disposal 
during the existing national emergency. 
He also let it be known that he has no 
intention to assume the role of “Rubber 
Czar” at this time. 

Price Stabilizer Michael V. DiSalle 


will not be made known publicly, but in 
evaluating the prospects for a reduction in 
the target or a change in the price-dictated 
tempo of stockpile buying, it is well to 
keep in mind the anxiety privately ex 
pressed by the military that civilian deter 
minations on this program do not give ade 
quate weight to military Military 
officers talk of haying a separate military 
stockpile of rubber—a of rubber oui 
of the reach of civilian administrators and 
uninfluenced by the General Services Ad- 
ministration’s buying only when 
DPA’s 


civilian and 


needs 
store 
ideas on 


right and the 
balance between 


the price is ideas of 
striking a 
military requirements 

On August 29, Fleischmann and NPA 
Rubber Division Director Leland Spencer 
informed the Rubber Industry Advisory 
Committee that it is “considering a rubber 
distribution plan” based on the needs of 
individual companies rather than on base 
period consumption 

NPA made no promises. It informed the 
industry that it would soon distribute forms 

Lh 


on waicn rubber ‘onsumers are to list 


no more that 
total availability, the 
be allocated rubber on the 


com 
basis 
requests 
estimated requests are exces 
.” on the other hand, “the plan wil! not 
used,” NPA said 

NPA dropped a clew as to the prospects 
on a purely statistical basis, of putting the 
plan into effect by disciosing that it expects 
747,000 long tons of natural and synthetic 
rubber, including natural and synthetic 
latex, will be available for consumption in 
the first half of 1952. This figure includes 
rubber which will be used for military 
goods as well as civilian items. NPA fur- 
ther estimated that more than 60,000 tons 
will be used for military goods in the final 
quarter of this year of a total of 366,600 
tons. 

It would appear that the agency believes 
some 600,000 tons—more or less—will be 
available te the industry for civilian goods 
in the first half of the coming year, equal 
to the record rate of consumption regis- 
tered in 1950. Some industry people feel 


informed Congress that the Capehart 
amendment to the Defense Production 
Act has brought the scheduling of dol- 
lars-and-cents ceilings on rubber prod- 
ucts to a virtual standstill because the 
accounting required to set these ceilings 
would impose an almost impossible 
burden on industry and the OPS. 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
again has urged that more synthetic 
rubber production capacity be provided 
in order to insure adequate rubber sup- 
ply and stable markets in the present 
decade. This additional capacity may be 
obtained by a continuing program of 
plant modernization and some new con- 
struction, it was said. 

General Services Administration an- 
nounced September 25 that the price of 
natural rubber to the industry would 
remain at 52¢ a pound for #1 RSS 
through October. 


that a realistic appraisal would shew that 
rubber companies would be hard pressed to 
consume 747,000 tons in a half year, and 
that their estimated requirements will fall 
considerably short of that figure. 

NPA is trying to ascertain the industry’s 
capacity to use rubber by asking tire manu- 
facturers for reports on their tire produc- 
tion capacities. These reports will be 
matched against industry requests and will 
be used to give DPA and NPA an accu- 
rate picture of what facility expansion may 
be needed to “bring production up to re- 
quired levels,” NPA explained. 

At the August 29 meeting, NPA re- 
viewed the revisons.to Rubber Order M-2 
issued that day and turned down sugges- 
tions that tire production restrictions be 
substantially eased. 

The August 29 amendment to M-2, which 
took effect September 1, eliminated con- 
trols on the consumption of natural rubber 
latex; permitted manufacturers to carry a 
60-day inventory of natural rubber and a 
30-day inventory of GR-S, It also dropped 
controls on tire and tube inventories, sim- 
plified procedures for getting extra rubber 
to fill DO-MRO orders, simplified the re- 
quirement for maintaining high-level camel- 
back production (but did not change the 
required level), and required manufac- 
turers to hold to the natural rubber con- 
tent specifications set out in Appendix A. 

The last of these revisions was accom- 
plished by eliminating the “escape clause” 
which permitted manufacturers—lacking 
enough synthetic rubber to consume at per- 
mitted levels—to substitute natural rubber 
regardless of the specifications listed in 
\ppendix A. The abridgment of these 
specifications will no longer be permitted. 
NPA, however, simultaneously revised a 
number of these  specifications—relaxing 
them substantially. For instance, passenger 
car inner tubes can be made now with un- 
limited percentages of natural rubber, 
where previously only butyl tubes were 
provided for in Appendix A. The change 
was prompted, it was reported, by short- 
ages of butyl rubber. Other specifications 
were eased in many categories, including 
some important mechanical goods items. 

The new distribution plan previewed by 
government officials at the August 29 meet- 
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ing would retain specification controls as a 
keystone in the program to restrict con- 
sumption of natural rubber in order to 
make it available for stockpiling. 

Turned down by NPA at this meeting 
was the suggestion of “one committee 
member” that the 90% of base period 
limitation on producing passenger-car tires 
be raised to 100%—in other words, drop- 
ping auto tires from Appendix B and put- 
ting their permitted production on the un- 
limited (as far as specific products are 
concerned) basis governing all but the 
relatively non-essential B products. 

Also rejected was the suggestion of ‘“an- 
other committee member” that tire manu- 
facturers be permitted to produce a second- 
line tire selling for less than a first-line 
tire. A committee member—not identified 
by NPA—asked that manufacturers of re- 
placement tires be permitted a higher rate 
of production to offset the advantage he 
charged accrued to manufacturers who sup- 
ply an original equipment market dimin- 
ished since the base period by restricted 
automobile output. 

NPA informed the industry that other 
industries who use the same raw materials 
needed for rubber production will have 
their supplies increased. Further increases 
in these materials—notably styrene—for 
making more rubber will be deferred until 
the other industries, such as the polystyrene 
plastic manufacturing industry, can better 
fili their needs. 

The Senate Small Business Committee 
on September 8 reported that the share of 
sty rene production going to plastic molders 


“will be upped in the near future. Barring 
unforeseen circumstances, those molders 
using polystyrene should be materially 


assisted by an increase in basic styrene 
production and by a further reduction in 
the amount of stvrene needed to produce 
synthetic rubber. Present indications, “the 
committee continued, “are that the supply 
of polystyrene molding powders should 
soon fill all the industry’s demands.” 

The agency reported the following fig- 
ures on rubber consumption. Total use ot 
natural and synthetic rubber, including 
natural latex, was 296,500 long tons in the 
first quarter of 1951, rose to 313,200 tons 
in the second quarter, and is estimated 
350,900 tons in the third quarter and at 
366,600 tons in the fourth quarter—a total 
for the year of 1,327,200 long tons, sur- 
passing last year’s previous record high of 
1,258,000 tons. 

As for civilian consumption, NPA re- 
ported it at 265,000 tons in the first quarter 
and estimated it would reach 303,100 tons 
in the fourth quarter. On the basis of these 
incomplete figures, only a rough guess can 
be made of how civilian consumption will 
compare this year with last years. 


RFC Activities 


Administrator Symington told a news 
conference September 12 that he will not 
drop his efforts to frame a plan for dispos- 
ing of the government's synthetic rubber 
plants even though a “good many people 
in government are opposed” to releasing 
the plants while the country is mobilizing 
its defenses. 

Asked whether the implied opposition ot 
the Senate Preparedness subcommittee to 
disposal —, alter his intention, Syming- 
ton replied: “A good many people in Gov- 
ernment are opposed to turning over the 
plants because this would be bad for the 
mobilization program. We in RFC think 
it would be just as bad not to look at a 
plan. I think we should see how it could be 
done. If we can’t get a plan that will work, 
there’s no point in talking about whether 
or not to dispose.” 

3y the same token, he added, any decision 


October, 1951 


to dispose of the plants would be rendered 
“academic” without an acceptable plan 
ready to implement it. 

Symington announced in August that he 
and his nine-man Rubber Industry Advis- 
ory committee had begun studying the dis- 
posal question in an effort to draft a suit- 
able plan. He said consideration would be 
given to disposing of all government plants, 
rather than a piecemeal approach. Syming- 
ton’s special assistant, Arthur eerie 
formerly a president of Sear-Roebuck 
Co., is in charge of this work. 

Symington also indicated that he has no 
plans to assume the role of “Rubber Czar” 
at this time. The Preparedness subcommit- 
tee, in its September 4 report on rubber, 
urged that the President’s “expressed de 
sire” that rubber purchases and operations 
be consolidated under RFC “should be car- 
ried out promptly.” The President made 
known that desire in a 'etter to Symington, 
dated April 17. 

The subcommittee also urged, “That a 
program for the most complete possible 
consolidation of all rubber functions in the 
RFC should be formulated and placed in 
effect as soon as possible.” It contended 
that this “will eliminate much wasted mo- 
tion and duplication and should result in 
a more coherent and efficient rubber pro- 
gram” as well as facilitate “the dealings 
of private persons with the government on 
rubber matters. 

\sked about this recommendation, Sym- 
ington said, “I see no need for us changing 
the way we’ re operating it [the rubber pro- 
gram] now. 

He added that he and Jess Larson, in 
charge of procuring natural rubber for the 
stockpile and industry’s current needs, 
“have always worked and will work in 
close harmony together.” The RFC Ad- 
ministrator also took the occasion to deny 
emphatically a published report that RFC 
was investigating methods of taking over 
the rubber program without the sanction of 
an executive order from the President. 
Symington said that he, Larson, and Muni- 
tions Board Chairman John Small always 
consult each other before acting on rubber 
matters. 

Queried on the Preparedness subcom- 
mittee’s recommendation that RFC seek 
the expansion of butyl production facilities 
through the addition of plants to produce 
30,000 to 50,000 tons a year, Symington 
said there is no agreement either in his 
staff or among his industry advisers as to 
whether “we need more butyl.” He said 
there is division in both groups on the need 
of such expansion. 

The Preparedness subcommittee referred 
to the long-standing dispute between RFC 
aud The General Tire & Rubber Co. which 
has barred the use of General's process 
tor increasing GR-S production by some 
20%. While praising the Goodyear Com- 
pany for making its process available to 
RIC, the subcommittee urged on General 
and RFC that they share a “prime duty 
to our country to reach a prompt agree- 
ment permitting the ‘testing and use’ of 
General’s process. 

“We urge the RFC to initiate actions,” 
the subcommittee said, “necessary to re 
solve this situation. We trust that an agree- 
ment can be reached. 

On September 6, Symington, Barrows, 
Production Director James Reid, and Rub- 
ber Reserve Director Gerald B. Hadlock 
met with President William O’Neil and 
Vice President L. A. McQueen, of General 
Tire. The following day General officials 
again presented their argument that RFC 
compensate the company for the use of 
its process in Government plants to the 
full nine-man Rubber Industry Advisory 
committee [of which General is not a 
member ] 


According to an RFC spokesman, Gen- 
eral said that not all details of its process 
have been disclosed, and that it has some- 
thing unique to offer. The spokesman said 
the company refused to disclose all details 
to REC officials or the advisory com- 
mittee. He indicated that there was ne 
solution in sight for breaking the dead- 
lock 


Synthetic Rubber Output 


Production of butylenes and _ butylene 
butadiene, halted by fire damage on Sep- 
tember 1, was resumed at the Borger, 
Tex., butadiene ee on September 17. 
Shipments to Gulf Coast plants for puri- 
fication resumed September 24, RFC re- 
ported. 
Production of 
760,000-ton annual rate 
the summer. Figures for July show total 
GR-S output of 64,454 tons, of which 
24,479 tons were cold rubber and 2,201 
tons GR-S latex For August the official 
figures are 62,820. tons, Pcluding 23,927 
ot cold rubber and 2,481 of latex. On an 
annual basis cold rubber was being pro- 


GR-S is holding to the 
reached earlier in 


duced at a 280,000-ton rate and GR-S 
latex at a 30,000-ton rate. 
Estimates of September and October 


output indicate no significant change from 
July and August either in total GRS out- 
put or the proportion being made as cold 
rubber. Latex output, however, is ex- 
pected to rise perhaps several hundred tons 
above the August rate. Output ot butyl 
was 5,407 tons in July and 5,680 in August, 
REC reported, or somewhat below the 
yearly capacity rate of 80,000 tons. 


GR-S Price Increase 


Office of Rubber Reserve, RFC, through 
the Office of Price Stabilization raised its 
selling price for GR-S synthetic rubber 
1'4¢ a pound, effective with September 
deliveries. The increase was said to be 


necessary in order to maintain a_break- 
even operation while boosting GR-S out- 
put from 760,000 to 860,000 long tons a 


year. The 100,000-ton expansion will re- 
quire the use of alcohol butadiene, whose 
higher cost is reflected in a GR-S costing 
about 35¢ a pound to produce. The ex- 
pansion will be completed “some time in 
1952”, according to RFC Administrator 
Symington. 

Industry sources estimate that the latest 
increase in the selling price of GR-S will 
add about 16¢ to the cost of manufac- 
turing a tire. 


The price of GR-I, or butyl rubber, 
raised from 18.75 to 20.75¢ in November, 
1950, was not changed. Both RFC and 


OPS argued that the 100,000-ton expan- 
sion of GR-S capacity might yield an 
overall saving in the cost of rubber to 
manufacturers since there will be more 
GR-S available to use in place of 52¢- 
a-pound natural rubber. 

The Senate Armed Services Prepared- 
ness subcommittee expressed concern, how- 
ever, that the use of more costly alcohol 
for making butadiene for the 100,000-ton 
GR-S expansion ultimately would ad- 
versely affect the competitive position of 
GR-S with natural rubber. Looking to- 
ward some future period of low-cost na- 
tural rubber, the subcommittee in its third 
report on the rubber program, added: 

“It might later be necessary to use more 
drastic powers of specification to preserve 
the synthetic rubber industry.” 

The committee reported that of the 
760,000 tons of current GR-S_ output, 
about 600,000 tons are made from petrol- 
bute adiene and the balance from al- 


cum 
cohol but adiene The additional 100,000 
tons of GR-S will. come from alcohol 
butadiene capacity reactivated at Kobuta, 
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The subcommittee 
said the altern lative is to construct addi- 
butadiene facilities, since 
is in full use. It estimated 
1 erecting facilities to produce 
5,000 tons a year of petroleum butadiene 
at $85 million, said it would take 18 months 
I 1 them. and noted such construction 
would require “a substantial tonnage ot 
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The GR-S price increases were author 
ized by OPS in Supplementary Regula- 
tion 57 to the General Ceiling Price Regu- 
lation, effective September 1. This regu- 
lation also fixe prices of the following 
types of GR-S latex at 27.75¢ a pound, 
dr weight, 1.5¢ a pound higher than 
previously: Grades 5, 6, 8, X-619, X-621, 
X-625, and X-653. Individt ial ceilings fixed 
for special types of GR-S_ produced by 
United States Rubber Co. at Naugatuck, 
Conn., are 27.25¢ a for GR-S X-278 
SP and 0.75¢ a pound above the base 

‘ling price for all other solid GR-S. 
OPS noted that the previous increase 
j the i ot GR-S from 18.5¢ to 
24.5 a pound was made to cover the 
cost of reactivating idle plants as well as 
the higher cost of production from alco- 
hol. With the additional 100,000 tons, 
about 31% of the GR-S (266,600 tons of 
860,000 tons) will be made from alcohol. 
The ceilings established September 1 
are t.o.b. point of production, to which 
delivery charges may be added 
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the same 


as before—S$l per ndredweight in car- 
load lots and SLO per cwt. for Lc. 
shipments 


OPS Actions 


Price Stabilizer DiSalle informed C 
gress that the Capehart ar ne! idment t 
Defense Production Act | bar rollbacks 
in the prices of rubber ceiemits until 
government goes through a “long and 
ved” procedure to de- 
indirect costs of 


> many thousands of items 





) the 











made by the 1 

He made the statement in appearing be- 
fore the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, August 30, with an appeal 
he elimination of the Capehart amend- 
ment from the Defense Act. DiSalle said 
requirements of this amendment are 
almost impossible to fulfill, and that the 
| ed drafting of ind-cents 
ceilings for manufacturers has been 
brought to a standstill as a consequence. 

Complaining of barrier put in the 
way of bringing down rubber product 
prices to reflect the 16¢-a-pound reduction 
he cost of natural rubber to industry 
took effect July 1, DiSalle had the 


ig to say: 











t 
“Last year, crade rubber was bid up 

drastically in the world market. It has 
come down substantially, but the trade 
expects it to come down much further— 
perhaps to half its present price. That 
would bring the rav material costs for 
manufacturers of rubber products far be- 
low the level of last January and February 
[the Capehart —— prohibits roll- 
backs below January-F ebruary, 1951, levels 
—Editor]. But there is little likelihood 
that actual prices for rubber products 
reflect the drop in 


would automatically 
raw material costs. Even in such extreme 








cases there can be no rollback until we 
lave gone through the long and involved 
accounting procedure I described a few 


minutes ago 

(DiSalle went to considerable length 
to describe what he called the unanimous 
4ion of industry cost accountants that 
the accounting required to set ceilings 
under the Capehart amendment would im- 
almost burden on 





pose an insuperable 
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ndustry and the OPS. His written state- 
ment, in covering this feature, drew heavily 
upon an analysis made of cost accounting 
in the rubber mechanical goods industry 
by Charles Halligan, of The Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association, Inc.) 

OPS rubber branch officials confirmed 
that pricing activity for rubber products 
has been at a virtual standstill since the 
Defense Act was extended with the Cape- 
hart amendment. Queried by tire and tube 
manufacturers as to whether the 112 
boost in the price of GR-S put into effect 
September 1 will be passed on in higher 
ceilings for their products, OPS said no 
revisions of ceilings under the manufac- 
turers price ceiling order, CPR 22, are be- 
ing contemplated at this time. OPS is still 
attempting to draft regulations applying 
the Capehart requirements to ( -PR 22 and 
similar regulations for manufacturers, 
while conducting its campaign to have this 
amendment repealed by Congress. 


Ingle Leaves GSA 


John #8. Ingle, director of the govern- 
ment’s exclusive natural rubber buying 
program, left his post on September 17 on 
an indefinite leave of absence. 

A spokesman for GSA said Ingle plans 
to return “in one to two months.” He took 
leave to attend to personal matters, GCA 
declared. 

During Ingle’s absence, his post will be 
filled by George Casto, now deputy director 
of the rubber division of GSA’s Emergency 
Procurement Section, the agency said. 

Ingle joined GSA last January, shortly 
after that agency took over exclusive buy- 
ing of natural rubber for industry and the 
government's strategic stockpile. 


Johnson Preparedness 
Subcommittee Report 


The Senate Armed Services Prepared- 
ness subcommittee on rubber, on Septem- 
ber 4, issued its third report on rubber, a 
48-page document criticizing the slowness 
ot the government in adding natural rubber 
to its stockpile and calling for tighter limi- 
tations on consumption in order to make 
more natural rubber available for the stock- 

The report was months in the writing; 
the last previous report of the subcommit- 
tee dealing with the national rubber policy 
came on November 24, 1950. Many of the 
facts marshalled by the subcommittee to 
buttress its conclusions dealt with events 
weeks and even months old. Many more 
recent developments, including the apparent 
improvement in overall rubber supply, 
were not reached in this review of the 
rubber situation. 

Nevertheless. since the report dealt with 
continually developing facets of national 
rubber policies, its conclusions, both stated 
and inferred. are of current significance. 
These stz atements and conclusions are: 

The nation’s progress in attaining its 
stockpile goal has been too slow. The im- 
petus behind the aggressive stockpiling 
program fell off in April, when DPA and 
NPA, under pressure from the rubber 1 
dustry, diverted natural rubber destined for 
the stockpile to consumer channels. 

The report had no quarrel about the need 
at the time to boost truck and farm imple- 
ment and tractor tire output, but did not 
approve of putting industry’s demands 
ahead of the stockpile—certainly on a con- 
tinuing basis. The report made no mention 
of the pressure exerted on NPA to provide 
more rubber to smaller manufacturers by 
the Senate Small Business rubber sub- 
committee, headed by Sen. Guy Gillette 
(D., Ia.). In its only reference to this sub- 


committee, the report commended “its 


T" 





realistic efforts to increase participation 
medium and small business in the rubber 
program.” 

The report recommended that the stock- 
piling rate be accelerated, that is restored 
to the more rapid rate agreed upon in the 
Fall of 1950, chiefly by imposing tighter 
restrictions on natural rubber use. Speciti- 
cally recommended were further limitations 
on the natural rubber content of passenger- 
car tires, greater elimination of less essen- 
tial rubber products, tighter specifications 
to assure the best use of the limited amount 
of natural rubber available for consumers, 
strengthening regulations to channel more 
rubber materials into essential civilian 
products. 

A conclusion not specifically stated as 
such, but plainly evident (a subsequent 
check showed this inference valid) was that 
the Preparedness group is against dispos- 
ing of the government's synthetic rubber 
facilities under present conditions of rub- 
ber preparedness and the threat of war. 
This attitude could be the tip off on how 
things will stand if industry or the Admin 
istration asks for a disposal program when 
the Rubber Act comes up for renewal next 
year. 

Another recommendation was prompt 
consolidation “to the maximum extent 
ieasible of all responsibilities and opera- 
tions of the national rubber program under 


the RFC.” The report boosted the contribu- 
tions of RFC Administrator Symington, 
GSA Administrator Larson, Munitions 


Board Chairman Small and expressed hope 
that DPA and NPA _ Administrator 
Fleischmann will prove the tough-minded 
administrator necessary to reverse the de- 
predations it sees being made on the rub- 
ber supply by the industry. Small got the 
strongest accolade tor his continuing fight, 
despite the April setback, for an aggressive 
stockpiling policy. The recommendation to 
give the coordinator’s job to Symington 
was tied to the President’s letter of last 
April expressing his desire that Symington 
consolidate rubber purchases and opera- 
tions under RFC. 

The subcommittee recommended “efforts 
to attain maximum production from al! 
synthetic rubber facilities through removal 
of in-plant bottlenecks; feasible ‘within 
wall’ steps to increase production and de- 
velopment of processes to increase the 
mass of rubber materials without substan- 
tial expansion or impact upon scarce com- 
ponent materials.” 

On this subject, the report covered the 
raw material situation extensively as well 
as recent research in GR-S extenders and 
other methods of increasing supply, such 
as ne down reactor time in processing 
GR-S. It praised the decision to expand 
GR-S output to 860,000 tons a year and 
said the subcommittee is “convinced that 
we must become free from dependency on 
natural rubber to the fullest extent and as 
soon as possible : expansion in existing 
capacity is .... necessary.” While the re- 
port called for plant construction imme- 
diately to add another 30,000 to 50,000 tons 
of butyl capacity, it made no recommenda- 
tion on building additional GR-S_ copoly- 
mer plants. It weighed the issue of whether 
to attain the planned 100,000-ton GR-S pro- 
duction increase by using alcohol butadiene 
capacity already in existence or building a 
75,000-ton capacity petroleum butadiene 
plant. The latter would mean a less costly 
GR-S, but takes time, money, and scarce 
steel. Alcohol butadiene as a base might 
injure the “ultimate competitive position” of 
GR-S with natural rubber, possibly requir 
ing later on the “use of more drastic powers 
of specification to preserve the industry.” 
The report reviewed RFC’s program for 
acquiring the alcohol to feed its reactivated 
butadiene facilities and urged planning now 
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to get the domestic alcoholic beverage In- 
dustry lined up to méz ike a contribution next 
year. The final decision on petroleum vs. 
alcohol butadiene. it said, is up to RFC, 
but it urged as the “paramount considera- 
tion” the nation’s security “with special 
emphasis on the desirability of preserving 
the synthetic rubber industry by keeping 
competitive with the natural rubber in- 
dustry’—a vote for petroleum-butadiene 
plant construction. 

On styrene, it noted that this material 
was in short supply and that constant et- 
forts must be made to provide for both 
the rubber industry's needs and those ot 
other industries (plastics). RFC’s progress 
in cutting down the styrene required per 
pound of GR-S was given full recognition. 
As for benzene, the report, furthermore, 
noted the major hope for increased sup- 
plies are in current < -xpansion plans of the 
petroleum industry. It promised to watch- 
do w benzene output to make sure this ex- 
pansion program does not lag. 

In addition to calling upon RFC to plan 
to build another butyl plant (the subcom- 
mittee is ready to sponsor legislation to 
grant construction authority for a govern- 
ment plant), the report also recommended 
construction of new isoprene producing 
facilities. The subcommittee said it would 

check with the companies involved to clear 
bottlenecks to expand output of neoprene 
and nitrile type rubber. 

[The subcommittee’s recommendation and 
views on the General Tire and the Good- 
year rubber extender processes are noted 
elsewhere in these pages. | 

Other recommendations are: 

Aggressive research programs to develop 
synthetic rubbers as good as natural rub- 
ber for all important uses; further empha- 
sis ON programs to increase natural rubber 
output here and in Latin America, the lat- 
ter with the cooperation of the other 
Western Hemisphere nations; vigorous en- 
forcement by friendly nations of recent 
actions to eee the flow of natural rub- 
ber to the Communis cooperative 
development otf shuns | to exchange our syn- 
for natural rubber with friendly na- 
tions as soon as We have an exportable 
surplus of synthetics; steps to prevent ex- 
cessive exports of scrap rubber from this 
country; continuation of public purchase 
of natural rubber as long as it is needed 
for the stockpile. 

The report gave special notice to the 
value of reclaimed rubber to national se- 
curity and recognized the substantial ex- 
pansion in reclaim output over recent 
nonths. 

It saw more hope of quick results in 
boosting natural rubber output in this 
hemisphere by putting more stress on krim- 
saghyz and guayule than in expanding 
even the blight-resistant Hevea transplanted 
irom the Far East to Latin America. It 
wants the nation to be ready to go into 
large-scale domestic natural rubber pro- 
duction if war comes. 

Stating that friendly foreign nations 
(the NATO countries) should not look to 
our stockpile for natural rubber in event 
of war, the report urged creation of an 
international pool of natural rubber in 
which each nation would have a call in 
roportion to its contribution. It supported 
he decision of Allied authorities to permit 
expansion of synthetic rubber production 

Western Germany and urged construc- 
tion of synthetic rubber facilities in other 
nations less likely of invasion. It urged, 
moreover, joint U. S.-Canadian action to 
channel Canadian rubber goods manufac- 
turers the natural and the synthetic rubber 
they need to boost Canadian output of rub- 
ber items to fill the military needs of other 


NATO allies. 
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On continuation of public purchasing of 
natural rubber, the report was not clear 
on whether the subcommittee favors con 
tinued exclusive government buying beyond 
the achievement of the stockpile target. It 
spoke of public purchase coupled with ex- 
panded GR-S output and adequate conser- 
vation measures as steps which remain 
necessary “in the curbing of inflation and 
lowering the cost of the stockpiling pro- 
cram to the taxpaver.” 

The subcommittee said exclusive public 
purchasing has been an important factor in 
getting the natural rubber price down 
while our stockpiling demands have spurred 
greater output of natural rubber. It expects 
natural rubber prices to fall further when 
our synthetic rubber output hits capacity 
provided we maintain reasonable restric 
tions on consumption. 

The third report on rubber was probably 
the least succinctly written and edited of 
the 121 reports churned out by the Pre- 
paredness subcommittee in the 13 months 
since it began to sit as watchdog over the 
preparedness program. The report was 
released over the Labor Day holiday, and 
few took the trouble of giving it the thor- 
ough study it needed. Government experts 
who might have cleared up some of the 
resulting confusion were not supplied with 
copies. 

The report backfired, with its main 
theme of curbing consumption of natural 
rubber to make more available for stock 
piling obscured. The headline captivating 
language which has become a trade mark 
of the subcommittee’s report was pretty 
much confined to stressing the inadequacy 
ot the stockpiling record instead of the 
Senators’ solution for it 

The aftermath was a wild jump in natu- 
ral rubber prices that took all the resources 
of the government’s press agents to talk 
down. Left in the wake of the report and 
the subsequent clarifying statements was 
a general conviction that the Preparedness 
subcommittee, diving in after nine months 
of silence on rubber policy, only muddied 
the water for other swimmers. 

The Singapore market, already dangling 
above the reach of price-conscious stock- 
pile buyers, spurted 8¢ by September 10. 
For several days there was official silence. 
Then came several official statements from 
Johnson and Larson calculated to undo the 


damage. They succeeded to the extent of 
knocking down the market from 57.36¢ 
C & F New York spot on September 10 to 


54.56¢ two days later and to 51.36¢ on Sep- 
tember 13. When speculative selling ran 
its course, however, the market rested 
several cents above the level prevailing 
prior to the Preparedness subcommittee’s 
report. 

What factors were responsible for the 
rise became a special study of the subcom- 
mittee in mid-September. Subcommittee 
Chairman Lyndon B. Johnson (D., Tex.) 
was prepared on September 13 to make a 
Senate speech reaffirming the unanimity of 
himself, GSA, and RFC on the need of 
speeding up stockpile purchasing, but not 
by paying higher prices demanded at Singa- 
pore to do it. It could be done. Johnson 
was ready to restate, by tightening restric- 
tions on civilian consumption and increas- 
ing production and use of synthetics. 

The speech was successively deferred 
through the early days of the following 
week while the subcommittee sought to 
determine the precise nature of the influ- 
ences at work in Singapore. The speech 
was then abandoned, with some indication 
that the Senator might yet take the floor 
if and when he could pin point a statement 
at Singapore to take the air out of inflated 
rubber prices. 


The subcommittee disclaimed responsibil- 
ity for starting the market moving upward. 
It contended that a careful reading of its 
report would adduce no interpretation that 
it was calling for a “wild buying spree’— 
but only that it urged the government 
agencies concerned to put a larger share 
of the supply available to stockpile buyers 
into to the stockpile and give less to indus- 
try. 

Two other factors have been reported 
active in the Singapore market and possi- 
bly responsible for the bullish market. One 
was the apparent anticipation of increased 
Russian purchases and, the other, the ap- 
parent downtrend in production of natural 
rubber. At this time much less is known 
about the statistical position current at 
Singapore or anticipated in coming months, 
beyond the fact that a tightening of supply 
apparently is a prominent factor in the 
calculations of some traders. 

The JVashington Post. which speaks 
with considerable con gars in this city, 
expressed its editorial vie\ September 19. 
It deplored the “hy steria’ ’ creel over our 
rubber preparedness position by the John- 
son report and called for a fresh evaluation 
of our position—in light of technological 
developments since the last war with syn- 
thetics—by a commission similar to the 
Baruch committee of World War II. It 
studiously avoided taking sides with either 
industry or the Johnson committee on 
whether we are over- or under-preparing 
now, but did affirm its belief that the DPA 
should not be di vested of its current role 
of determining how much rubber goes to 
industry and how much to the stockpile 
reserve, 

The theme of the 
repercussions may 





Johnson report and its 
prompt another effort 
within a few months at working out an 
international agreement on rubber. The 
efforts made in February and April were 
aimed at international allocation, with price 
a secondary factor, and were intended to 
cover all major rubber producing countries. 

The best guess here is that a new effort 
will have less ambitious objectives although 
scarcely less urgent ones. Price stability 
might be the prime objective, and an effort 
to cover such countries as Ceylon and Indo- 
nesia may be abandoned. Both of these 
countries are less amenable to a long-range 
agreement with consuming countries, and 
Ceylon has about given up rubber as a key 
factor in its future economy. Indonesia, on 
the other hand, presents other difficulties 
including an unstable currency and lack of 
internal discipline. 


Other Industry News 


Litchfield Again Urges More 
Synthetic 


In another issue of his “Notes on Amer- 
ica’s Rubber Industry.” this one entitled 
‘The Free World Looks to America for 
Synthetic Rubber” and distributed a little 
more than two months afbter his last issue 
of June 30, Litchfield of Goodyear early 
in September urged modernization of exist- 
ing synthetic rubber plants and the con- 
struction of new petroleum butadiene facili 
ties equal in capacity to existing alcohol 
butadiene plants 

World consumption of rubber will ex- 
ceed available supply 10 years hence, Litch 
field warns, and unless synthetic production 
in this country is increased considerably, 
a shortage of 500,000 tons of rubber could 
develop by that time. 

Alcohol as a source of butadiene for syn- 
thetic rubber continues to be uneconomical 


and should be replaced by petroleum while 
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the alcohol butadiene plants are placed in 
inactive reserve. it was said. While the 
two types of GR-S are identical, the cost 
of the rubber produced from alcoho! buta- 
diene is 25¢ a pound higher than that pro- 
duced from petroleum butadiene. Under 
present conditions the cost of the new con- 
struction would be easily and rather quickly 
self- ew Furthermore, Litchfield 
added, these new and modern plants would 
be attractive to potential purchasers when 
the time comes for the government to get 
out of the rubber business and sell or lease 
its synthetic plants to private operators; 
whereas high- cost alcohol plants could 
never hope to attract private capital. 

More synthetic rubber can be obtained 
from existing plants by oe of a method 
whereby cycle time of the blending opera- 
tion of butadiene and styrene can be re- 
duced as much as 50%, Litchfield said. 
Assuming that the resultant product passes 
qualitative tests, this means that the output 
of existing reactors can be stepped up to 
produce 50% more synthetic rubber, and 
he urged that we get our plant moderniza- 


tion planning, including quality testing, 
under way without further delay. (The 


above-mentioned method for reducing cycle 
time refers to the ability to use a more 
highly activated formula by employing 
auxiliary cooling coils and effective short 
stopping agents.—EDpirTor. ) 

“In the event of a major war, America 
and the free world would have need for 
vastly more than the capacity of now ex- 
isting synthetic plants to provide for mili- 
tary and associated need,” Litchfield wrote. 

“Without war. there is probably a nor- 
mal economy need for half a million long 
tons additional rubber production annually 
by 1960. This demand will be building up 
gradually during the interim. 

“Hence, the long term trend is for short- 
ages to continue in the natural rubber 
market even though temporary relief may 
and probably will come at intervals during 
the long term. Under this prevailing in- 
fluence, the long term market price of 
natural rubber will continue bullish,” he 
continued. 

Litchfield said that he realized that the 
additional plant capacity recommended will 
not be fully utilized during the entire period 
of time under consideration since when the 
United States completes it Cte ig pro- 
gram, the total supply of rubber will imme- 
diately be in excess of the market. But the 
lull will be temporary, he added, and de- 
mand will progressively catch up and pass 
upply, and unless we are prepared, the 
inevitable squeeze on the consumers of rub- 
ber products will return with full vigor 
and cost. 

“My concern is that these temporary 
lulls will tend to divert our attention from 
the long term needs of our economy and 
from the dangers of inadequate rubber sup- 
ply in time of war or emergency. We sim- 
ply cannot afford to lose sight of 1960,” 
Litchfield emphasized. . 

It is apparent that the objective here 
outlined, in its initial stages at least, will 
call for joint action on the part of private 
industry and government, Litchfield be- 
lieves. 

“The synthetic industry was built on just 
such a partnership,” he continues. ‘“Funda- 
mentally it is in conflict with American 
traditions of business operation but it was 
a matter of stern necessity in time of great 
crisis. 

“No one will seriously disagree with the 
proposition that the government eventually 
should get out of the rubber industry. The 
big question is when. /n the eventual disso- 
lution of this partnership, however, let us 
be sure that we do not miss the twin objec- 
tives of adequate supply and stable markets 
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and wind up with a chaotic and dangerous 
Situation on our hands,” Litchfield con- 
cluded. (Italics are Litchfield’s—Ev1ror. ) 


Industry Reaction to Johnson 
Report 


General industry reaction to the report 
of the Senate Armed Services Prepared- 
ness subcommittee issued on September 4 
asking for more restrictions on the use of 
natural rubber in order to increase more 
rapidly our inadequate stockpile was that 
the stockpile was ample in size and that 
no shortage of rubber would be likely to 
develop, even in the event of a major war. 

Although the size of the natural rubber 
stockpile is a secret, industry sources esti- 
mated it at about 750, )00 long tons at the 
present time, stating that this figure was 
arrived at from the monthly figures pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce. 

With the present rate of natural rubber 
imports and current consumption, the gov- 
ernment stockpile could top a million tons 
by early 1952. Synthetic rubber production 
of all types is likely to reach a level of a 
million tons a year in 1952, and with 42,000 
tons a month of natural rubber (including 
latex) now being made available to indus- 
try, more rubber will be available than the 
industry has the capacity to use. It has 
been estimated that if the industry worked 
a seven-day week in the immediate future, 
its capacity to consume new rubber would 
not exceed 120,000 tons a month. 

The indicated excess of supply over cur- 
rent requirements for new rubber is con- 
trary to the implications of the Prepared- 
ness subcommittee’s report. Many rubber 
goods manufacturers are also reluctant to 
increase the capacity of their plants since 
they have no way of telling if the added 
facilities would be needed in the immediate 
future. More capacity for the production 
of truck and bus-type tires might be used, 
but some passenger-car tire capacity is not 
being used at present. 

Another industry spokesman made the 
point that in the event of a major war it 
would be steel. copper, aluminum, and other 
such materials that would be in shorter 
supply than rubber. 


Industry Outlook 


Joseph A. Hoban, general manager, tire 
merchandising, The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
in a talk before the Sales Executive Club 
f Cleveland, O., last month, stated that 
hard selling days postponed for a vear by 
the crisis in the Far East, are about to 
return to the rubber industry. He said the 
industry had rested in a comfortable, post- 
war sellers’ market longer than prs any 
other industry, but explained that produc- 
tion is now catching up with demand. 

The Goodrich official also told the sales 
executives that when a_ sellers’ market 
switches into a buvers’ market, it is not 
enough to say “we are going back to work” 
and let it go at that. 

“New appeals, new ideas, and new prod- 
ucts are needed to keep sales up and to 
stimulate enthusiasm of salesmen.” 
of the efforts being used by the 
Goodrich company to “reactivate” its sales 
force were described. Among other factors 
outlined by Hoban which would affect sales 
planning in the years immediately ahead 
were these: By 1960 there will be many 
more consumers (young and old age 
groups) and only a few more producers; 
metropolitan areas are growing while farm 
population is shrinking; suburban popula- 
tions are growing rapidly while cities are 
growing very slowly; some parts of the 
country, such as the West Coast and the 


Some 





Southwest are growing much faster than 
others. 

Another Goodrich official, Vice Presi- 
dent James J}. Newman, told the Kansas 
City Chamber of Commerce on September 
19 that the tremendous postwar incr: ase 
in passenger cars, trucks and buses—which 
brought the automotive population to 45 
million at the end of 1950—has outpaced 
by far the increase in the mileage and 
quality of the nation’s highways. 

“Looking ahead, we estimate that by the 
end of 1960 there will be 65 million passen- 
ger cars and trucks on the roads of the 
nation and five million farm tractors in 
service. These estimates would naturally 
be set back if we are unfortunate enough 
to become involved in a world war,” New- 
man said. 


Labor News 


Goodyear and the United Rubber Work- 
ers of America, CIO, signed a wage in- 
crease agreement on August 28, providing 
for a wage increase of 13¢ an hour for 
about 30,000 workers in 10 plants of the 
company. All the Big Four rubber com- 
panies during the months of August and 
September have agreed to an increase of 
13¢ an hour for their employes, and 
many other companies have granted similar 
raises. Employes of Sun Rubber Co. were 
granted a 13¢-an-hour wage rise on Sep- 
tember 17. About 8¢ of the 13¢ of this 
wage increase will require approval by the 
Wage Stabilization Board. It has been 
estimated that if the full 13¢ increase is 
approved, the payroll of the rubber indus- 
try will be increased by about $75,000,000. 

A wildcat strike in the shipping and 
transportation department of the Goodrich 
plant at Akron, O., idled almost 10,000 
workers for about a week in late August. 
Production was resumed on August 29 
after a meeting between company and 
union representatives asked for by Good- 
rich Vice President T. G. Graham, in 
which he charged that the union had failed 
to take adequate steps to get the strikers 
back to work. Other work stoppages, this 
time by stock preparation department em- 
ployes, reclaim department employes, and 
also chemical department employes at the 
same Goodrich plant, interfered with pro- 
duction during the week of September 10. 

A one-day strike occurred at the Akron 
plant of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
on September 6 when workers supplying 
stock and beads to tire builders walked 
out. 

\bout 4.300 employes at the U. S. Rub- 
ber plant in Mishawaka, Ind., went on 
strike on September 17 as a result of a 
breakdown of negotiations over a supple- 
mental contract to the master agreement 
reached on a company-wide basis early in 
September between company and URWA. 


Resistoflex Corp., Belleville, N. J., has 
elected Alexander N. T. St. John as vice 
president in charge of planning and devel- 
opment. Mr. St. John, who has been techni- 
cal director and research engineer for Re- 
sistoflex, will continue to be actively en- 

gaged in technical development with the 
outa groups of the Military Services 
Prior to this present association, Mr. St. 


John served with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, held the rank of major, ATC, 
AMEW, during World War II, and also 


was associated with or acted as consulting 
engineer to a number of the aeronautical 
companies. 

Resistoflex also announced the promo- 
tion of Irving D. Press to chief engineer, 
and Benajmin M. Walker to chief chemist 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 





Frederick E. Traflet 


Frederick E. Traflet was elected vice 
president—sales and research—and a direc- 
tor of Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. J., 
at a board meeting September 19. Mr 
Traflet, in the rubber industry 32 years, 
joined Pequanoc in 1923 as chief chemist 
He resigned from the company as vice 
president in 1948 owing to ill health, but 
returned in 1950 as director of sales and 
research. 


C. E. Wilson is now plant manager of 
Pacific Molded Products Co., 905 E. 59th 
st. Los Angeles 1, Calif. He formerly 
operated Golden State Rubber State Rub- 
ber Mills and had also been with the 
parent company, American Radiator Spec- 
ialties, in the Carolinas. 


Robert E. Rulison has been appointed 
district sales manager for Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota for Baker Castor 
Oil Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
His headquarters are at 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. Mr. Rulison, with Baker 
since 1941, has served as traffic manager, 
assistant sales manager responsible for 
Castung sales, and as sales representative 
tor New Jersey and later for New York 
State. 


Chris Kurzweil has been elected vice 
president in charge of manufacturing at 
Mystik Adhesive Products, 2635 N. Kil- 
dare Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Howard Lein, of H. C. Lein Rubber 
Co., 1171 E. 63rd St., Los Angeles 1, Calif., 
has sold his foam rubber operation. Co- 
Ed Specialties bought a large part of the 
equipment, and the remainder was pur- 
chased by others in the custom foam mold- 
ing trade. 


Tom Mathews, who for a number of 
years’ has been engaged in industrial 
processing and high-temperature work as 
well as rubber research throughout the 
Midwest, has joined the staff of J. O. 
Ross Engineering Corp., as a sales engi- 
neer in the Detroit office. 


October, 1951 


Fred H. Mason has joined the technical 
staff of General Latex & Chemical Corp., 
666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. He 
was formerly with Toyad Corp., Latrobe, 
Pa., where he was chief chemist of the 
foam rubber production facilities. Prior 
to that Mr. Mason had been in the engi- 
neering laboratories of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., where he carried out pioneer- 
ing work on high-frequency heating and 
curing of rubber, especially foam rubber. 





Hansen-Cambridae 


Fred H. Mason 


Floyd L. Price, formerly with Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Co. and United 
States Rubber Co.. is now rubber tech- 
nologist at W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 
E. 25th St.. Los Angeles 11, Calif. 


Frederick W. Partridge has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the athletic 
goods division, Seamless Rubber Co., New 
Haven, Conn. With headquarters in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., he will cover the Middle 
\tlantic States. 


James F. Eversole has been appointed 
manager of research administration of 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 30 E. 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y., and will help 
coordinate the research activities of all 
the corporation laboratories where basic 
research and development work are being 
done on alloys, chemicals, gases, carbons, 
and plastics. Dr. Eversole joined the chem- 
ical research organization of the corpora- 
tion as a research chemist in 1929; several 
years later was assigned to the laboratories 
of Linde Air Products Co., a division of 
Union Carbide; and in 1944 was appointed 
superintendent of Linde’s laboratories at 


Tonawanda, N. 


A. F. Reznicek has become a consult- 
ant to the rubber and associated industries 
on sales engineering problems such as ap- 
plication, design, and development of speci- 
fications for compounding, processing, and 
manufacture of rubber products. His com- 
pany is called Rubber Products Engineer- 
ing and is located at 108 E. 4th S. Los 
Angeles, Calif. He gained his experience 
with Gates Rubber Co., Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and W. J. Voit Rubber Corp. 


C. F. Fryling, a leader in the develop- 
ment of cold rubber, has joined the re- 
search department of Koppers Co., Ine., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and will supervise special 
research projects of a pioneering nature 
for Koppers. Dr. Fryling entered indus- 
trial research work with General Electric 
Co. and in 1926 joined Combustion Utili- 
ties Corp. where he conducted research 
on the oxidation of lower paraffin hydro- 
carbons. Then from 1931 to 1936 he was 
senior chemist with the geochemical sec- 
tion of the Illinois State Geological sur- 
vey. From 1937 to 1944 he served as a 
research chemist for The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., where he was associated with the 
group that developed Hycar synthetic rub- 
ber. From 1944 to 1945 he was assistant 
director, copolymer research in the Office 
of the Rubber Director. Then in 1945, 
Dr. Fryling became supervisor of poly- 
merization research for Phillips Petroleum 
Co., where a large portion of his work 
in development of the cold rub- 
numerous patents, 
synthetic rubber. 


consisted 
ber process. He holds 


particularly relating to 





C. F. Fryling 


chemist and 


ery it 
I rocessing 


Charles Kuchar is now 
purchasing agent at Master 
Corp., Lynwood, Calif. He was formerly 
employed by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
of California. C. Peters is also returning 


to Master Processing Corp 


Warren B. Beckler has been made vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing for 
Brown Corp., Boston, Mass., manufacturer 
of wood pulp, paper and allied products 
Mr. Beckler was works manager of the 
LaTuque sulphate pulp mill since 1942, 
after having served successively as chemi- 
cal engineer, chief chemist, operating 
chemical engineer in charge of the mill's 
bleachery, then assistant superintendent, 
and superintendent. Upon returning from 
overseas service with the U. S. Army in 
World War I, he had joined the research 
department of Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., 
in 1919. Early in 1921, he was transferred 
to Brown Corp.’s Kraft Mill at LaTuque, 
P.Q., Canada, where he recently com- 
pleted 30 years’ service. As vice president 
in charge of manufacturing Mr. Beckler 
is also in general charge of the rehabilita- 
tion of the Brown Corp. at LaTuque 
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EAST 


New HAF Black Plant 

















U W. 
Va., is “ocess Car 
on D erecting 
a new O00.000 
sout will be 
CALC 1 Railway 
some | La., and 
will pr of the 
HA} ed to be 
in Ope st of the 
Vea } 1 nual 
ite xcess ot 30.000.000 ) The 
lant will embody United's late rineer- 
ing developments in furnace black nanu- 
facture 
In January, 1951, United announced the 
struction of a new plant at Norrick, 
] [wo units of this pla roducing 
SRF and HMF blacks, have 
ctio ir some time, and 
is expected to go into operation 
" 
To Form Dealer Council 
Fremont Rubber Co., Fremont, O., sched- 
iled its first neat Dhee fie eae meeting 
at the plant September 17 to 19. Eight 
listributers, representing outstanding ae 
tricts in the country, were invited to the 


effort to form a distrib 
uters’ council which will be part of the 
Fremont sales - merchandising - advertising 
program in the future. Each year the repre 

sentatives on tl! will be rotate: d. 


The entire merchandising program as 


meeting the } 
meeting, the first 





“7 
council 





well as the advertising program for 1952, 
new selling techniques, and new products 
were discussed. W. C. Gilbertson vice 





president in I 
chairman for the meeting; ’ Robert . 
Johnson, chairman of the Fremont board, 
addressed the group on comr any policies ; 
Eldon Frazier, vice president in charge 





of research and development, ree 
new products; while A. E. Gross, of Bee- 
son-Faller-Reichert Pie en a ha Agency, 


handled the advertising discussion. 

Eve di iring the three-day visit in- 
cluded through the Fremont plant 
well as an ieier fishing trip on Lake 
Erie. 











Southern Latex Corp., Austell, Ga., 


las acquired from Testworth ] aboratories, 






Inc., compounding equipment in its Dalton 
Ga., plant, which equipment Southern Latex 
will inst in i nt. The Dalton prop- 
erty of Testworth Laboratories will be 





iouse and dis 
products manufactured 


Testworth main plant, Columbia 


od exclusively as a ware! 


ribution point for 


use 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


Inc., Wilmington, Del., has formed an or- 
ganization planning division within the 
employe relations department to inaugur- 


ate a sound program to insure availability 
of sufficient competent, well-trained per- 
sonnel to fill future managerial openings. 
W. Laird Stabler, manager of the per- 
sonnel and industrial relations division of 
the rayon department for six years, is 
head of the new division. His successor in 
rayon is Wm. R. Creadick, assistant direc- 


tor ofr the office buildi ngs de} sediainanlk 
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Heater Cuts Costs 


Electric Co., 

announced that one of its five- 
kilowatt induction heaters has been used 
by Sponge Rubber Products Co. to cut 
than 90% the cost of reclaiming 


General Schenectady, 


N. Y., has 


yy more 
valuable metal strips from rejected wea- 
ther stripping. The process of making 


the weather stripping by adhering sponge 


rubber to metal strips has a reject rate 
§ 20-300. Reclaiming the metal from 
these rejected pieces was formerly done 
\ the strips in a solvent to swell 


the rubber, then peeling off the 
hand. This’ procedure was cost 
lv and time consuming, in addition to 
presenting a hazard through the use of 
toxic and inflammable solvents. In the new 
set-up the rejected strips are placed on a 
continuous conveyer belt, and pass through 
an inductor coil connected to the G-E 





ubber by 





heater, and are immediately fs by a 
gloved workman. The heater processes 
nearly 6,000 strips in a six- to seven-hour 
day. 
Personnel Changes 
[. G. Thompson, of the chemical divi- 


appointed supervisor of 
costs for the phenolic products plant at 
Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Thompson joined 
General Electric in 1928 as a trainee in 
the business training course at Schenecta- 
dy; in October, 1934, became cost clerk 
for the plastics department; from March, 
1937, to July, 1942, was an accounting 
clerk for the department; then he was 
transferred to accounting cost and payroll 
at the Taunton, Mass., plant; in July, 
1948, he returned to Pittsfield and as- 
sumed responsibilities in the general cost 
section; and a year later came to the 
phenolic products cost section. 

Two chemical engineers have joined the 
process development laboratory of the 
chemical division: Robert L. Hatch, a 
chemical engineer with the Standard Oil 
Co. (Indiana) for three years, and Stan- 
ley Seltzer, a teaching fellow in the De- 
partment of Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering at the University of Michigan 
for two years. 

The process development laboratory de- 
velops new chemical and mechanical pro- 
cesses for the eight plants of the chemical 
division and is located at division head- 
quarters at Pittsfield, Mass. 


sion, has been 


manufacturer of 
is cele- 


The CC: P: Hall oi, 
chemi cals for the rubber industry, 
brating its ate-ceaneel auniversary. The 
firm, which started in 1919 with one small 
office, now has four plants, at Akron, O., 
Los Angeles, Calif, Chicago, Ill., and 
Newark, N. J. 

New facilities 


Hall Co. to its CI 


been added by C. P. 
plant to increase 
emulsifiers, 


have 
hic Ago 






output of esters, plasticizers, 

surface-active agents, etc., for use in the 
rubber, plastics, paper, cosmetic, food, and 
other indus tries. This group of chemicals 
includes the mono- and di-stearates ; oleates, 
ricinoleates, etc., of ethylene glycol: gly- 
cerine ; poly »xethylene; propylene glycol; 
butoxyethyl; and others. Joseph E. Stonis, 


with more than 20 years of experience in 
0 field, has been appointed head of the 

-w manufacturing division, and the entire 
nia personnel of the company have _ 
schooled to handle line of product 
Laboratory facilities for product amuliey 
control and customer technical service are 
already in operation. 


this 


New Sales Engineers 


B. H. Davis, secretary and sales man- 
ager tor The Standard Machinery Co., 
Mystic, Conn., has announced the ap- 
pointment of two sales engineers, Ralph 
B. Symons and William A. Shilling. 

Mr. Symons for 11 years was with 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd, 
and Canada Wire & Cable Co Ltd., 


United States he has 
served Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. and 
Wilmington Chemical Corp. and for some 
time has been a consulting engineer f 

the rubber and the plastics industries. He 


Canada. In the 





will cover New England territory f 
Standard, except for western Connecticut 
Mr. Shilling has been with Carboloy 


and was wit! 
years in 


Detroit, 
two 


Co.. in 


the Armed 
Services for ir 


World W 





Il. Since that time, he has specialize: 
equipment for the rubber and the plas- 
tics industries. He will travel western 


Connecticut, New York, and New Jersey 
for Standard. 
i President John R. 
Standard Machinery later an: 
addition of two engineers to the 
design department. 


Wheeler 
nounced = th 
firm's 


Henry Eickhoff was graduated with an 
M.F. degree from Maschinenbau-Schule 
(College), Fiberfeld, Germany, and came 


to the United States in 1923. Since that 
time he has had extensive successful en- 


gineering and production experience as a 
tool designer and as chief engineer on 
automatic machinery design. During World 
War II he contributed valuable assistance 
to the war production effort in many con- 
fidential posts. 

Walter F. Fanning received his mechan- 
ical engineering training at Rhode Island 


School of Design and at Brown Univer- 
sity. His experience has inciuded design- 
ing and tooling for automatic rifles and 





many items of a precision nature for ord- 


nance r equir ements. 


Davison Chemical Corp., Baltimore 3, 
Md., has contracted with Rubber Reserve 
to produce a tantala-silica gel catalyst used 
in the manufacture of butadiene trom 
ethyl alcohol and acetaldehyde. The cata- 
lyst will be delivered to Koppers Co. and 
Carbide & Carbon Chemica! Co., who 
produce butadiene under the government 
rubber program. In the process, ethy! al- 
cohol is mixed with acetaldehyde, and the 
mixture passed over the catalyst to form 
butadiene and various by-products. The 
overall yield of —— is 60-64% of the 
theoretical yield. The catalyst is 20% tan 
talum pentoxide oa 98% silica gel; the 
latter component is used for the conden- 
sation of acetaldehyde to crotonaldehyde, 
an intermediate product reduced to buta- 
diene by the tantala in the catalyst with 
the ethyl alcohol acting as a hydrogen 
donor. 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 123 S. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 9, Pa., last month an- 
nounced the following assignments in its 
sales department: E. N. Sidoroff, trom 
the New York sales office to chemical 
products manager, executive offices, Phil- 
adelphia; W. Kayser, senior salesman, 
New York, to regional sales manager 
with headquarters in New York; T. C. 
Dabovich, from senior salesman, Chicago, 
to regional sales manager with headquar- 


ters in Chicago. G. J. Klein, formerly 
manager, Akron office, is now rubber 
products manager for the Midwest, South- 
west, and Pacific Coast. Mr. Klein will 


make his headquarters in Akron 
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Smith, Others Advance 


H. Gordon Smith, vice 

general manager of the textile division 
been named to the newly created post 

if executive Vice pre sident of United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y. The new position was 
created because H. E. Humphreys, Jr. 
as been called upon to do double duty as 
president and chairman. 
William KE. Clark, 

manager of the textile 
elected a vice president 
manager of the — 
Samuel R. Phillips is now 

eral manager of the ‘eave 
joined the rubber company in 


president and 


assistant general 
division, has 


and made gneral 


} 
been 


assistant gen- 
division. He 
1939 at 
and 


Stark Mills, Hogansville, Ga., was 
transferred to the company’s general ot 
fices in New York in 1941. In 1946 he was 
appointed assistant manager of sales and 


production coordination and became man- 
ager of this department in 1948. During 
World War II, Mr. Phillips served two 
years in the Navy. 

The promot ion of five 
tire division was also. announced last 
month by H. N. Hawkes, vice president 
and general manager of the division 

J. Chester Ray is now executive assistant 
to the general manager, with offices in New 
York. In this capacity Mr. Ray will assist 
Mr. Hawkes and J. M. Miller, assistant 
general manager, in the administration of 
the company’s tire business. 

Mr. Ray started with U. S. Rubber as 
a stockroom boy in Pitts ie became 
manager of the Pitts burgh branch in 1922; 
next held several key assignments in beth 
U. S. tires and Fisk tires sales; in 1942 
government as a special 

for the OPA tire 
1947 was appointed 
S. tires and in Sep- 


executives in the 


was loaned to the 
assistant of operations 
rationing branch; in 
sales manager for U. 


tember, 1950, sales manager, dealer 
brands. 

Wilson O. Green has been named gen- 
eral sales manager, tire division, with 


responsibility for all sales of the division 


except those made to original equipment 
customers. The latter will continue to be 
handled at Detroit, Mich., under the direc- 


tion of W. D. Baldwin. 

—, oe associated with U. S. 
Rubber in 1935 as assistant to the district 
manager “* Charlotte, N. C. Since then 
he has held assignments as a sales repre- 
sentative for U. S. tires at Raleigh and 
Baltimore. He was also U. S. tires district 
manager at Baltimore. In 1947 he moved 
to the company’s New York office to be- 
come manager of retail merchandising and 
later manager of U. S. dealer development. 
Green was appointed Fisk sales manager 
in February, 1949, and upon the creation 


of yi Fisk-Gillette tires division in mid- 
1949 he became its sales manager. In Sep- 
pai ts 1950, he was made sales manager, 
U. S. tires. 


Succeeding him in that capacity is Law- 


ler B. Reeves, manager of the tire divi- 
sion’s government department — since 
August, 1950. He joined U. S. Rubber as 
a sales representative in 1941 and has 
held assignments as manager of the air- 
craft tire department, manager of farm 
market sales, and assistant director of 


the manufacturers sales division. 

Thomas J. Newton, general service 
manager, tire division, since August, 1950 
has been named assistant to the general 
manager, tire division, since August, 1950 
ment as Assistant Rubber Director in 
1944 and 1945. With U. S. Rubber he has 
held assignments in test wheel and field 
service engineering for 15 years. In his 
new assignment’ Newton will relate gov- 
ernment controls on rubber to tire division 


October, 1951 





will serve as 
manager 


operations and 
the general 


R. A. Blake 


manager, tire 


general 
with 


succeeds Newton as 
division. Blake 


service 
a background of 26 years in the tire indus- 
try, has been with U. S. Rubber since 1937 


assignments in 
departments. 


He has 
the service 


held several key 
and in the sales 


Since July, 1948, he has been assistant 
general service manager. 
Green, Reeves, and Newton will head 


York, while Blake will 
Detroit plant. 


quarter in New 
maintain’ his office at the 


Creation of six divisional sales areas 
and the promotion of six executives to the 
position of divisionat manager were also 


announced last 
division. 


month by the U. S. tire 


Wm. J. Palmer becomes manager of 
the eastern division, with offices in New 
York, to include the sales districts of New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Newark, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and Springfield. He 
formerly was district manager at ‘New 
York, now the assignment of Louis B. 
Giardino, sales representative at New 


York. 
Frank C. Johnson heads the new north 
central division with headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati, where he was district manager. 
The Cincinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Grand Rapids, Cleveland, and Pittsburgh 
districts comprise Johnson's division 
James A. Napier, assistant district man- 
ager at Cincinnati, has been made district 
manager there. 
The central 


di vis ion, composed of the 


sales districts of Chicago, Minneapolis 
Fargo, Milwaukee, and St. Louis, is under 
Ben H. Bowen. formerly district manager 
at Chicago, where he will continue his 
headquarters. 

The Dallas, Kansas City, Oklahoma 
City, Omaha, and Des Moines districts 
make up the new mid-western division, 
with James E. Kennedy divisional man- 
ager. Kennedy will maintain cffices in 
Dallas, where he has been district manager 
since 1946. 

Paul J. Sandridge, assistant district 


manager at Jacksonville, succeeds Kennedy 
as district manager. 

Harry C. Oliver, district manager of 
the Los Angeles district, is now divisional 
manager of the western division, which 
includes the sales district of Los p Peo 
San Francisco, Denver, and Salt Lake 
City. His offices are in the Los Angeles 
plant of U. S. Rubber. 


Walter F. Brown. assistant district 























Nanager at ws Angeles, succeeds iver 
as district manager. 

Harry R. Mack has assigned as 
livisional manager of th southern divi- 
sion, with headquarters \tlanta. Mi ack, 
field manager-sales, had been stationed in 
the gel offices in Ne York. His di- 
vision embraces the d ts of Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Memphis, a vy Orleans 

R. W. Collings has been appointed mar- 
ket development manager to plan and co- 
ordinate market development activities f 
the U. S. tires division. Divisional man- 
igers will be closely associated with Mr. 
Collings 

ai E ill serve as 
¢ merce al 4 Na fi New 
¥ ork’ s 1952 md Campaign. 

The rubber company 01 September 17 
iumnounced the appointment ot F. T. Kelly 
Ca. Jacksonville, Fl la., as wlesal lis- 
tributer of U. S. Carpet Cushion and 
Carpet Cushion, Jr., in the State ot Flor- 
ida 

Naugat 1 Divisioa is building 

and compoundin 

40,000 square feet 
Los Ange les Calif 
cem! 15 





American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., on Septe 
ber 25 announced that it has consolidated 
its several office and warehouse locations 
in Los Angeles, Cal., i the newly 








constructed building at S. Eastern 
Ave. Open house ceremonies marked the 
rmal open ing of the g on Septem- 

| 7 

ber 2/, 


itive s " hose 
ilding 14 
manager in 
iring of the 


Among Cyanamid exe 
offices are in the new 
Sheldon Dahl, West 
charge of sales and manufact 
industrial chemicals and plastics and resins 
divisions; Edward | Larson, regional man- 
ager of Lederle Laboratories division: and 
the following West Coast department 
heads of Calco Chemical « ivision : 3 ee Be 
Oak, pigment; and W. D. ‘alker, phar- 
maceuticals 





Coast 


Foam Rubber and Carpeting 


Aikman, 
Albe rt 


Collins & 


through President 


A 
7] 

& 
4 

& 
7 


ounced a new process integrating 











ga 
foam rubber backing with carpeting. The 
new method applies the foam composition 
directly to the fabric in the form of a 
thick cream which s A into a pad 
that is an integral t of the carpet. 
Unlike previous methods of bonding the 
foam pad to carpeting by means of an 
adhesive, the new process avoids on- 
adhering -cessary se 





and gives a 
lower pile height that 
of the carpet- 


of heavy 
denser weave and 
adds to the wearing quality 
company claims. 
No binding of edges is necessary with 
the new process, and the carpet can be 
cut easily into any pattern. Since color 


can be incorporated into the foam to match 


ing, the 





the carpet color, no unsightly edges ap- 
pear. The foam rubber backing can be 


The 


abrics 


hiceL 
thickness of 
suitable 


applied to a 


g-inch 
been found f 


process has for f 





made of nylon, animal fibers, carpet vis- 
cose, and blends of these fibers. Sample 
installations have already been made in 


the automotive field where the vibration 
and sound-deadening properties of foam- 
backed carpeting are of importance 
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Changes Name 


The corporate name of Southern Alkali 
Corp. has been changed to Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp. A w 4 owned 
subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
the firm is a producer of soda ash, chlo- 
rine, caustic soda, and related chemicals. 
Plants are located at Barberton, O.; Cor- 
poe Christi, Tex.; Natrium, W. Va.; Lake 
Charles, La.; and Bartlett, Calif. 

Clarence M. Brown, chairman of the 
board for both Pittsburgh Plate and 

Columbia-Southern, stated that the — 
Hei a change in name only. He said 
that personnel, policies, and customer rela- 
tions will not be affected. 


Seiberling on TV 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., 
makes its debut in television advertising 
this fall. As part of a drive to build sales, 
the company will sponsor “The Amazing 
Mr. Malone,” a half-hour mystery thriller, 
over the American Broadcasting Co. net- 
work, every other Monday night from 8 
to 8:30, beginning September 24. At least 
44 stations will carry it, many of them by 
live telecast and others by kinescope. Lee 
Tracy, star of motion pictures, television, 
and radio, will play the title role. 

i E. Steiert has been named manager 
of warehousing and ship pping at Seiberling. 
He je ined the company’s time study statf 
in 1948 and was appointed assistant to 
Wilfred Andrew, factory personnel ad- 
ministrator, the following vear. 

Storing and shipping of finished goods 
were formerly handled by the sales de- 
partment at Seiberling. However, since 
routing of large tonnages is more a pro- 
duction-type operation than a_ sales-type 
planning and handling, the job has been 
turned over to the factory. 

Seiberling’s traffic department will con- 
tinue to report to merchandise distribution, 
which issues all shipping instructions. 

Steiert joined Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. in 1942. He also graduated from the 
Goodyear squadron training program and 
was a time study engineer before coming 
to Seiberling. 


Buys Tape Concern 


Hess, Goldsmith & Co., Inc weave! 
if glass textiles, 1400 Broadway New 
York, N. Y., has contracted to acquire 
thie assets of Horace Linton «& Bro., Inc.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., pioneer manufz icturer of 
industrial tape. Hes Goldsmith is a 
supplier of broad glass fabric to the elec- 
trical, plastics, aircraft, automotive, 
coated fabric, and chemical industries 

Included in the newly acquired facilities 
are narrow fabric weaving plants in Phila 
hi Pa., and Pleasantville, N. J. 
which will be Horace 
Linton Division of the purchasing com 
pany 

The following appointments for the new 
division have been also announced: Wal 
lace R. Linton, former president of the 
Philadelphia company, vice president and 
general manager; and Dominic A. Siravo, 
former Linton vice president, assistant to 
the general manager. Raymond F. Clark, 
vice president for industrial sales of Hess, 
Goldsmith, assumes sales responsibility for 
he new division. All other Linton person 
nel will retain their present positions 


rubber, 








operated as the 


In Brazilian Enterprise 


Arrangements have been concluded be- 
tween B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland, and S. A. Industrias 
Reunidas F, Matarazzo for formation 
of a jointly owned »dlastics manufacturing 
company, Geon DO Brazil, with plants 
near Sao Paulo, Brazil, according to W. S. 
Richardson, president of the Chemical com 
pany. 

The new firm will have initial produc- 
tion capacity of 6,000,000 pounds annually 
of Geon polyvinyl materials, used to make 
luggage, rainwear, flooring, insulation, and 
a wide variety of other products for indus- 
try and the home. 

Plants to be built near Sao Paulo will 
manufacture vinyl chloride monomer, Geon 
polyvinyl chloride resins, and Geon plastic 
compounds. The engineering work is well 
under way, and completion of facilities is 
expected by late 1952 or early 1953. 

“Creation of the new company is another 
step in the industrializaton of Brazii,” the 
Chemical company president pointed out, 
“and is in accord with the policy of the 
Brazilian Government to encourage new 
enterprises which utilize the countrys’ raw 
materials.” 

Though Goodrich Chemical is furnishing 
the design and manufacturing techniques 
and the technical “know-how,” the new 
plants will be operated by Brazilian per- 
sonnel. 

S. A. Industrial Reunidas Matarazzo 
operates 300 diversified businesses and is 
one of the largest industrial firms iii South 
\merica 


Product Developments 


Geon 404 a rigid vinyl plastic recently 
introduced by Goodrich Chemical, was 
used for the construction of a special tank 
to hold a highly corrosive acid used for 
on of the water supply for Avon 
Lake, O. Donated to the city by the com- 
pany, the vessel was constructed to hold 
hydrofluosilicic acid, an additive used in 
drinking water to reduce tooth decay. The 
plastic, chosen for this tank because of its 
outstanding chemical resistance and ease 
of fabricati.n, is expected to find many 
other industrial applications where  stain- 
less steel or lead equipment is now used. 

\ plastisol made from Goodrich Chemi- 
cal’s Geon paste resin is used to coat 
luminescent fabrics for rubber raincoats 
toy animals, dolls, children’s handbags an 
belts, gun holsters, lampshades, and base- 
ball caps that glow for hours in the dark. 
Introduced by R. H. Macy & Co.. New 
York, N. Y., the luminescent items are 
activated bv davlight or electric lights and 
glow a light purple for 10-12 hours. The 
plastic coating is used to give the fabric 
toughness, abrasion and chemical resist 
ance, flexibility, and a moistureproof cover- 
ing for the luminescent pigment in the 
fabric. The raincoats have strips of glow 
ing plastic across the back, arms, and 
front for added safety of school children 
on the street during the twilight and early 
evening hours. In addition to the lamp- 
shades and other products, Macy’s is in- 
troducing rolls of luminescent fabric, both 
with and without adhesive backing, for 
marking children’s outer clothing, light 
switches, and other applications. In manu- 
facture of the fabric a succession of pod 
so! layers is applied to the material in six 
passes through a spread coating pose "The 
top layer is a clear, two-mil thick film 
under which are the pigmented luminescent 
layer and the base coats. 





Snyder Blaw-Knox Head 


W. Cordes Snyder, Jr., has been elected 
president and chief executive officer of 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. He one 
time had been a vice president of the 
company in charge of its Lewis Foundry 
& Machine Division and more recently was 
vice president of Koppers Co. and manager 
of its metallugical department. 

William P. Witherow, formerly presi- 
dent and chairman of Blaw-Knox con- 
tinues as chairman of the board; while 
Chester H. Lehman retains his present 
capacities of vice chairman of the board 
and executive vice president. 


General Tire Appointments 


Wayne J. Wheeler has been appointed 
works manager of the Bowling Green, O., 
division of The General Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, O. Formerly with Jack & 
Heintz Precision Industries, Mr. Wheeler 
will be in charge of all manufacturing 
functions pertaining to production, plan- 
ning and scheduling, facility engineering, 
industrial relations, and cost control and 
quality control. 

Purchasing, accounting, and government 
contract negotiations will remain under 
direct control of General’s Akron offices 
Industrial relations will be under the func 
tional control of John Mead, director of 
industrial relations. 

The Bowling Green operation was form 
erly the Grieder Machine Tool & Die 
Co., recently purchased by General, and 
now represents a major expansion in Gen 
eral’s metal products division. 

R. W. Henderson, operating manager 
of General’s San Francisco branch, has 
been promoted to assistant branch mana 
ger, J. E. Powers, General’s trade sales 
manager, announced last month. 

k. M. Cregan succeeds Henderson as 
office manager, and J. R. Galbreath, Lo- 
Angeles branch office and credit manager, 
assumes duties as the supervisor of credits 
and collections for the San Francisco 
branch. Galbreath’s new title is district 
credit manager. 

The establishment of a market research 
department at General Tire was an 
nounced last month by M. G. O'Neil, 
executive assistant to the president. Crea- 
tion of the department is a_ result of 
General’s recent expansion into new 
products and new fields, O’Neil explained 

Henry H. McKee, Jr., former market 
research director at the Perfect Circle 
Corp., has been named to head the new 
unit. Previously he had been with Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Co, as a market an- 
alyst. 


Vote Stock Split 


Stockholders of Diamond Alkali Co., 
300 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14. 
O., on August 30 at a special meeting 
authorized a split’ of the company’s com- 
mon capital stock on the basis of two 
shares for one and also authorized the 
board of directors to exercise an option 
to acquire Kolker Chemical Works, Inc., 
with 33,500 shares of Diamond stock. 

Company officials said that after the 
necessary details for making the split are 
worked out, stockholders will be advised 
in writing soon on exchanging their pres- 
ent shares for the new shares. 
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3 Good Questions... 























Why do 
TIMKEN” bearings 
take heavier 
loads and have 
longer life? 


One Good Answer— 


Why do 
TIMKEN bearings 
resist wear 
and retain 
precision longer? 









Why are 
TIMKEN bearings 
more uniform 
in their 
high quality? 











( - 
THE TIMKEN COMPANY 
MAKES ITS OWN STEEL! 

XN 











HERE are several good answers to the questions 

above. But one of the basic reasons for the superior 
load capacity, wear resistance, and uniform high quality 
of Timken® bearings is the fact that the Timken Company 
makes its own steel. And the Timken Company is the only 
bearing manufacturer in America that does! 


Having its own steel-making facilities enables the 
Timken Company to carry on research and development 
in steels that results in constant improvement in quality. 
It also permits complete control of the product — from 
melting through final inspection. 


The high quality of Timken steel begins in the melting 
of selected scrap. Correct chemical composition of every 
heat is insured by use of the direct-reading spectrometer, 
new scientific instrument for analyzing a heat of steel ina 
matter of seconds. Even after the steel is in billet form, 


NOT JUST A BALL (> NOT JUST A ROLLER © THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ) AND THRUST 
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quality safeguards continue. The billets are scarfed and 
chipped to prevent cracks and flaws in the internal struc- 
ture of the finished product. 


Along with advanced design, precision manufacture, 
and rigid quality control, Timken steel is one of the big 
reasons why it pays to always look for the trade-mark 
“Timken” on the tapered roller bearings you buy. The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. Cana- 
dian plant: St. Thomas, Ont. Cable address: ““TIMROSCO”. 


TIMKEN 


~~ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION BD: 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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Goodrich Appointments 


he B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O., last 
month made the following changes 1n per- 
sonnel. 

Harold Williams bay been named spe- 
cial representative in Washington, D. C., 
for the Goodrich eProp and geieral 
products sales department. With the com- 
pany 18 years, Willams started as a pro- 
duction scheduler and joined the industrial 
products sales division in 1943. Since 1940 
he has been a sales representative of B, F, 
Goodrich Chemical Co. in New York and 
Washington. Williams succeeds the late 
Ralph H. Whitney. 

Ralph T. ikktave nas been named manager 
of the new district office at 2uU Forsytne 
St., Atlanta, Ga., for the automotive, 
aviation, and government sales division. 
Rabe started with the company in 1923. 
After holding several important supervi- 
sory positions in the factory, he — his 
present division in 1941 and in 1946 be- 
came manager of the Miami, Fla., district 

office. 

Ancel B. Hersman succeeds to that post 
for both the automotive, aviation, and gov- 
ernment division and international B, F. 
Goodrich Co. He came to Goodrich in 
February, 1941. In September, 1945, he 
moved to International Goodrich as a 
senior sales correspondent, assuming new 
duties as manager of sales promotion for 
aeronautical products in that division in 
June, 1950. 

Robert W. Powell is now manager of 
purchasing for The B. F. Goodrich Co. of 
California, with L. K. Jones as his as- 
sistant. 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., firm of consult- 
ing chemists and engineers, 29 he 15th 
St., New York 11, N. Y., recently added 
the following technical inane to its 
staff: Donald A. Peck, Peter Franco, 
Arthur Graff, David M. Wetstone, Gon- 
zalo Segura, and Joseph Pescatore. 

Cornelia T. Snell, research group leader 
of the firm, spoke at the recent thirteenth 
summer conference of the New England 
Association of Chemistry Teachers at the 
University of Rhode Island. Her topic 
was, “Consulting Chemistry as an Exam- 
ple of Industrial Research.” On August 
27, Dr. Snell was one of three women 
chemists who participated in a broadcast 
interview by CBS on the subject of the 
role of women in chemistry. 


Highways Held Inadequate 


The inadequacy of our national high- 
ways is the theme of an institutional ad- 
vertising campaign being latched by 
Goody: ar in metropolitan newspapers, na- 

tional magazines, and trade papers. The 
ictal advertisement sets the theme for the 
series with a statement by Paul W. Litch- 
field, Goodyear Board chairman, calling 
qed to the vital part played by our 
highways in both defense and general prog- 
ress. Ser highways have not kept pace with 
the rapidly growing number of vehicles on 
the roads, the advertisement declares. This 
nation has not built enough highways, or 
good enough highways, to meet its re- 
requirements. The resulting squeeze is dra- 
matized by illustrating that 80% of all in- 
terstate traffic, 90% of all foodstuffs go- 
ing to market, and 75% of all general 
freight rolls the highways to reach their 
destinations. 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., has signed contracts amounting to 
$5,155,500 with the Navy and the Army 
Engineer Corps for the engineering and 
construction of a new type of abandon- 
ship inflatable boat and an improved 12- 
ton half-float. According to J. E. Trainer, 
vice president in charge of production, 
the boats and floats will be produced in 
the company’s Memphis, Tenn., plant. The 
half-floats are used in place of pontoons 
to support bridge superstructures for 
crossing military vehicles over streams 
and rivers. 


WEST 


C. P. Hall Co., 5145 W. 67th St., Chi- 
cago 38, Ill., sales agent for an all-rubber 
drum manufactured by The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., has announced that a re- 
search program is under way to test an 
extensive list of corrosive chemicals for 
use in the drum. The drums are made 
with natural rubber, neoprene, butyl, and 
other synthetic rubbers to withstand many 
corrosive materials, including muriatic 
acid, hydrofluoric acid, ferric chloride, and 
aluminum chloride. The drums weigh 34 
pounds, are 20% inches high, take up 
about 114 square feet of floor space, and 
have a capacity of 13 gallons. Use of the 
all-rubber drum is claimed to eliminate all 
breakage and maintenance. The owner’s 
name and the drum number are perman- 
ently vulcanized on the drum. Companies 
interested in having some of their cor- 
rosive chemicals included in the testing 
program are invited to write Hall for 
further information. 


Rubbercraft Corp. of California, 110 
E. 17th St.. Los Angeles 15, Calif., is 
building a new office and extension of its 
shipping, receiving, and warehouse facilities 
at its factory in Torrance, Calif. 


Plastic & Rubber Products Co., 2100 
Hyde Pk. Blvd. Los Angeles 47, Calif., 
has taken a long-term lease on an adjacent 
building and is remodeling it to house the 
company’s mill room, machine shop, and 
laboratory. 


Hoff Rubber Stamp Co., Inc., 224 S. 
Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn., manufac- 
turer of rubber stamps and etched metal 
plates, has purchased a new factory build- 
ing in suburban Minneapolis, which will 
provide 10,000 square feet of floor space 
and house the latest type of equipment. 
Production at the new location is expected 
to get under way this month. Increased 
demands on production, stemming in part 
from defense contracts. and a decision to 
make service available locally to suburban 
business firms, were reasons given for the 
move. 

The company will continue, however, to 
operate a sales office at 224 S. Fourth St., 
where it has operated since 1917 when it 
was founded to produce rubber stamps. In 
1929, facilities were added for the pro- 
duction of etched metal plates. Today the 
company makes a complete line of rubber 
stamps, stencils, and steel stamps as well 
as all types of etched plates and plaques. 





Promotions at Phillips 


Five personnel changes in Phillips 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla., were 
made last month. 

J. W. Barber, superintendent of the 
Philblack plants at Borger, ‘Tex., has been 
transferred to the Philblack sales division 
as rubber service engineer. He _ recently 
returned from an extended assignment in 
England, in connection with the start up 
of operations of the Philblack, Ltd., plant. 

Succeeding Barber as superintendent of 
Philblack plants is A. J. Head, acting 
superintendent during Barber’s absence. 

Austin Morgan, services superintendent 
at Plains Plant, Borger, has been assigned 
to the newly created position of assistant 
chief mechanical engineer, in Bartlesville. 
H. H. Stoelzle, acting mechanical and 
maintenance superintendent at Plains 
Plant, is Mr. Morgan’s successor there. 

M. L. Studebaker, consulting chemical! 
engineer in the process engineering divi- 
sion, has been sent to the Puilblack sales 
division as technical service engineer, with 
headquarters in Akron, O. 


American Latex Products Corp., 3341 
W. El Segundo Blvd., Hawthorne, Calif., 
has a new foam rubber plant in operation 
producing mattresses and allied products. 
Don Walker, formerly of Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., and General Latex 
& Chemical Corp., is general manager of 
the foam plant. Randy Kielich, formerly 
with Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp., is 
chief compound chemist, and Russ Nagle 
is plant superintendent. 


Union Rubber Co., 808 E. 62nd St., 
Los Angeles 1, Calif., is building a new 
office and plant in Oakland, Calif. 


David M. Bliss is now the chemist at 
the Rubber Corp. of California, 10631 Stan- 
tord Ave. Garden Grove Calif. He was 
tormerly with the footwear division, Uni- 
ted States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


Opens New Plant 


Officials of Dewey & Almy Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., were guests of 
honor at a dinner given by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, lowa, on 
September 13. The dinner celebrated a 
new plant opened by the company in Cedar 
Rapids to manufacture Cry-O-Rap plastic 
bags. The main course at the dinner was 
roast turkey cooked in tthe plastic bag 
in which the stuffed and dressed birds 
had been packed and frozen by the grower. 
Company President Bradley Dewey stated 
that the idea of offering consumers dressed 
and stuffed poultry ready to cook in the 
bag was still in the test stage. and that 
such items would not be available to con- 
sumers on a national scale until at least 
next year. The method eliminates the need 
of cleaning, dressing, and stuffing poultry 
and reduces total preparation and cook- 
ing time. The Cedar Rapids plant will 
double the company’s Cry-O-Rap bag 
capacity and will serve Midwest packers 
who use the bags for packaging fresh and 
frozen poultry and meats. The bags are 
part of the Cryovac process in which the 
item to be packaged is placed into the bag. 
vacuum sealed, and flash dipped into hot 
water, which shrinks the bag around the 
product. 

(Continued on page 112) 
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A TOY COMPANY saves $18,000 a year by using a Sun 
Rubber-Process Aid. Rejects due to blooming have been elimi- 
nated. Plasticization has improved so much that toys can now be 
molded in more intricate designs and with more eye-appeal. 


A MANUFACTURER OF INDUSTRIAL BELTS improved 
the quality of his products and cut his inventory costs $6,000 a 
year by replacing five competitive aids with two Sun Rubber- 
Process Aids. Now able to buy tankcar lots, he saves still more. 





By switching to Sun Rubber-Process Aids, each of these 
four manufacturers increased the efficiency of his plant, 
improved the quality of his products, and effected sub- 
stantial savings. The results, condensed into a few words 


here, are typical, not unusual. Full information on re- 


HOW 4 MANUFACTURE 
FROM SUN'S RUBBER-PROCESS AIDS 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





A MANUFACTURER OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
eliminated costly rejects due to scorching, by switching to a 
Sun Rubber-Process Aid. By properly conditioning his stock— 
making it easier to work —the Sun aid speeded up extruding. 





A RUBBER SPONGE MAKER changed from ordinary proc- 
essing oils to a Sun Rubber-Process Aid because it did not 
migrate, bloom, or affect his reclaim resin-type adhesives. 
This extra margin of safety has greatly accelerated production. 


RS HAVE BENEFITED 


quest. More and more manufacturers are turning to Sun 
“Job Proved” Process Aids to cut costs, speed production, 
improve quality. The services of a Sun technical repre- 
sentative are yours for the asking. Just call the nearest 


Sun Office or write to Department RW-10. 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 















georre Capitol Process 
Liner fa Treatment 


We Do the Following 
Types of Finishing 


1. Treating of all types of cotton duck and 
cotton piece goods with our CAPITOL 
LINER PROCESS. We are in a position to 


supply a complete liner, if desired. 


ad 


Resorcinol Formaldehyde Latex processing 
on cotton piece goods, rayon, nylon and 


celanese. 


3. Mildew Resistant Treatment of all widths 
and weights of belting, hose, number and 


army ducks. 


4. Fire, Water, Weather and Mildew Resistant 
Finishing of number duck and U. S. Army 


duck to Government Specifications. 


Details Upon Request 


TEXTILE PROOFERS INC. 


193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 








New Goods 
and Specialties 


Reversible Plastic 
Coated Gloves 


EVERSIBLE plastic 

coated gloves, so con- 
structed that they can be 
worn on. either hand, 
have been introduced by 
Washington Glove Corp., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Avail- 
able for practically every 
type of industrial use, 
the gloves are jumbo cut 
and have a soft, fleecy 
lining for maximum com- 
fort. The reversible fea- 
ture eliminates the wear- 
ing-out characteristics of 
ordinary gloves and al- 
lows more finger free- 
dom. The plastics used 
ae — for coating the gloves 
Plastic Coated Glove That Can Be re said to give a prod- 


Worn on Either Hand uct that is pliable and 
strong; does not crack, 


scuff, or peel; is resistant to acids, chemicals, flame, and abra- 
sion; has a non-slip finish; and is easily laundered. For users 
with a specific problem the company has a testing laboratory to 
work out a satisfactory solution. Standard gloves are available 
in knit wrist, short gauntlet, and full gauntlet models. Plastic 
coatings are available in red, green, black, brown, and natural 
colors. 





Plastic Tank Liners 


OMPLETELY welded polyethylene plastic tank liners of 

both removable and permanet types are being offered by 
American Agile Corp., Cleveland, O. Made to customers’ speci- 
fications, these liners are fabricated in all sizes and shapes with 
wall thicknesses up to one inch. The liners can be furnished with 
polyethylene drains, overflows, pipe flanges, fittings, and valves, 
thus permitting direct connection to existing pipe lines and in- 
stallations. The chemical inertness of the plastic and the weld- 
ing method employed in the fabrication of the tanks guarantee a 
leakproof liner. Depending on the size and complexity of 
design, the liners are fabricated either at the company’s plant 
or at the site of final installation. 
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Intricate Shapes 
SEE PAGE 4 
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FOR THE PRECISION MOLDING 
OF RUBBER PRODUCTS 


HIS Erie Foundry Company 800 Ton Precision 

Hydraulic Press is designed and built to close 
tolerances. A number of these special presses purchased 
by one of the nation’s largest rubber processors, are required 
in precision molding of special rubber products. Your speci- 
fications for precision presses are in capable hands when you 
send them to Erie Foundry Company. A half century of 
engineering and craftsmanship is at your command, Write 


for bulletin 350. 


pf ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY: IRIE, PA.,U.S.A., 


DETROIT CHICAGO / INDIANAPOLIS 
335 Curtis Building 549 Washington Boulevard 2302 WN. Meridian Street 


NEW ENGLAND ff PHILADELPHIA 


GOUNDRY COMPay, 


Y 
pRAULIC PREs 6. V. Ead 
wv SEs A.D. 2 Seothbery, Conn. 


Girard Associates 
42 North 52nd Street 


SRS N\A LALLA RRL 
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If you are concerned with the chemical 


aspects of rubber manufacturing, this 





great Exposition is a timely opportunity— 
to see and learn about the latest equip- 
ment, materials and methods available for 
your specific industry—to discuss present 
problems and future operations with tech- 
nical men in over 400 informative exhibits 
— to become more valuable to your com- 


pany by being fully informed, up-to-date. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Management International Exposition Co. 








Removable Polyethylene 


Two-Compartment, 
into a Wooden Tank 


Liner Fitted 





Flexible Rubber 
Doll 


NEW flexible rub- 

ber doll having a 
latex skin made by 
Dewey & Almy Chem- 
ical Co, and stuffed 
with foam rubber, is 
being manufactured by 
Sayco Doll Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Named 
Tricky Trixie, the doll 
has a combination of a 
rubber body with a wire 
skeleton that permits it 





to be bent in any 

position, hold any pose, 

and even hold small 

objects in its hands. 

The latex skin features 

softness, washability, 

Tricky Trixie Doll Has Rubber Body and lifelike feel and 
and Wire Skeleton That Permit appearance. The doll 
Twisting into Any Position stands 13 inches high, 
coos when squeezed, 


and comes in a variety of outfits, as shown in the accompanying 


photograph. 


THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT Is REPORTEDLY CONSULTING WITH 
petroleum firms on the feasibility of producing synthetic rubber 
on a commercial scale in Italy. The problem is not so much 
technical as economic, since Italy did produce about 13,000 tons 
of synthetic rubber during the war. At that time, however, cost 
was no object. 


(Vor VERSATILE 


Eg IDEAL FOR 
MECHANICAL GOODS! 
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Also Mfrs.of 


RUBBEROL .... GLYCERIZER LUBRICANT 


INTERNAL LUBRICANT ; FOR SLAB COATING & MOLD RELEASE 


QUALITY SINCE 1884 


GENSEKE BROTHER S 


RUBBER MATERIALS DIVISION 
West 48th Place and Whipple Street Chicago 32, U.S.A. 
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/ on mill roll changing 


Minute or Less 
\ withthe NEW BéS 


SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 


Money-consuming downtime on mill roll changing 
is cut to the bone by the wholly automatic B & S Shaft- 
less Backstand. Here is what Mr. C. Carr Sherman, 
President of H. P. Smith Paper Co., has to say about 
this equipment: 


a 


\ 
\ 


“The engineering of this new unit indicates a 
fine understanding of the problems of the users of 
this type of equipment. The Backstand is much 
easier to handle as there are no shafts. It is also 
much easier and faster to make changes on it. I be- 
lieve that changing rolls with this Backstand can 
be brought down to well under one half minute.” 


You may purchase the B & S Shaftless Backstand 
with or without the new B & S Slitter and Rewinder. 
The Backstand may be used on any type of rewinding 
equipment, as well as on waxing and laminating ma- 
chinery, printing presses, etc. 

For full details on the Shaftless Backstand and 
the new B & S Slitters and Rewinders, write to The 
Bagley & Sewall seater 500 a Avenue, New 
York 18, N.Y. 
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\ THE B & S 


\ #55 SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 
features automatic tension and side register control; 
motor for raising and lowering mill roll arms, 
also motor for moving the arms to accommodate 
~ different width rolls. Entire working we 
~ mechanism is totally enclosed. a 2 
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BAGLEY & SEWALL 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 
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SINCE 185 


500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Foreign Representative: CASTLE & OVERTON, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y 
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EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Rubber in Airplane Wings 


A feature of the XIX International Aeronautical Show held 
in Paris last June was an airplane with flexible, jointed wings. 
The plane was designed by the engineer, Rey of Etablissements 
Matra, who proposed to eliminate or at least greatly reduce the 
shocks and discomforts attendant on flying at moderr high 
speeds under disturbed atmospheric conditions, by introducing 
an elastic articulation in each wing at a section more than halt- 
way from the wing tip (at the overhang) and arranged in an 
oblique direction. These elements, designed and constructed by 
M. Arsandaux, consulting engineer of Seciete Kleber-Colombes, 
are each made up of ten rubber collars coupled together, which 
work in pure torsion; the whole is covered by a rubber sheath 
so as to present an unbroken surface. According te reports, the 
new elastic joints have been successfully subjected to various 
tests. 

Discussing the new flexible wing, M. Arsandaux! suggests 
that these tests may point the way to a considerable expansion 
of the field of application of such elastic systems, also in car con- 
struction. Suspensions of a similar nature have already beea 
experimented with in the United States, he adds, but here the 
aim was to replace only the springs and not the shock absorber. 
Further studies of the possible forms of elastic rubber suspen- 
sions for vehicles might lead to the development of elastic 
elements which require no lubrication whatever and would take 
the place of both classic springs and shock absorbers. Of course, 
a first requisite would be to secure a very high degree of ad- 
hesion between the rubber mass and the armatures designed 
to transmit to it in a uniform manner the action of external 
strains. 

In the case of the Rey airplane the strictest precautions have 
been taken to insure the quality of adhesion and at the same 
time to reduce the strains of adhesion. M. Arsandaux seems con- 
fident that with the progress already achieved in this direction 
it will be possible to produce the new type of suspension on a 
commercial scale in the near future. 


1 Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 28, 8, 538 (1951). 


Klegecell 


Klegecell is an exceptionally light cellular product based on 
polyvinyl chloride, recently developed by Kleber-Colombes. The 
material, available in both flexible and hard forms, consists ot 
numerous closed polyhedric cells containing a gas under pres- 
sure. With a density ranging from 0.035 to 0.150, reported 
excellent mechanical properties, resistance to fire, cold, water, 
and all chemical products, and with high thermal, acoustic and 
electrical insulating properties, Klegecell seems to have a wide 
field of application, but is said to be particularly suited for use 
in aeronautics. 

The material is said to adhere well to aluminum, plywood, 
bakelite treated paper, melamine impregnated glass, etc., permit- 
ting the manufacture of sandwich products for various purposes. 
One application already developed is in the manufacture of light- 
weight, collapsible containers for use on airplanes. 


Rubber Consumption and Production 


The French rubber industry used 109,071 metric tons of crude 
rubber in 1950, as compared with 100,890 metric tons in 1949, of 
which 66,344 tons (against 65,613 tons in 1949) went into the 
manufacture of tires and tub-s of all kinds and for retreading 
material; while 42,727, against 35,277 metric tons, went into all 
other rubber goods. Slightly more rubber was used for automo- 
bile tires (50,905, against 49,051 tons) and in retreading and 
repairing, but all other branches of the tire industry showed 
decreased consumption in 1950 as compared with 1949, probably 
owing to the strikes in the industry in the Spring of 1950. About 
57% of the rubber used for tubes was synthetic, mostly butyl 
rubber. 

Practically all other lines of rubber goods showed increased 
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Sectional view of mill room showing Scott Testers for evaluation of rubber compounds. 
compounding of rubber test batches. Center machine for elevated temperature tests. 
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| consumption in 1950; the most notable exceptions were hose 
and tubing (3,000, against 3,272 tons) and insulated cables 
(3,358, against 4,043 tons). Increases were heaviest in footwear 
(7,578, against 5,134 tons) ; heels and soles (5,113, against 3,819 
tons); sponge and foam rubber (3,034, against 1,598 tons). 


Available production figures show average monthly out puts 
during 1950 included roughly 9,000 tons of automobile tires, 
DAR EX 1,400 tons of rubberized fabrics, 600 tons of belting, 900 tons 
of hose and tubing, 2,000 tons of footwear, 1,500 tons of soles 
and hecls, 180 tons surgical and sanitary goods, and 150 tons of 
sporting goods and toys. 
o ae a? y aya e& r & Michclin plans a subsidiary in Morocco, Societé Chérifienne 
du Pneumatique Michin, S.A., with an initial capital of 30 
million Moroccan francs. 





high styrene rubber resins, 2 : 


lasti -resi . 
elastic and heat-resistant, To Develop Synthetic Rubber Industry 
for shoe soles, On the initiative of the French Alcohol Institute and_ the 
pes : General Confederation of gg Beet Growers, Société d’Etudes 
wire insulation, | du Caoutchouc Synthetique a Base d'Alcool has been formed 
PS til with the object of arranging suitable financial, technical, and 
i0or Tile, other conditions permitting the establishment and exploitation 
of factories for producing synthetic rubber and utilizing the by- 
molded and extruded products. | products. According to present plans, the organization would 


use 26-27 million gallons of alcohol annually to produce 35,000 
to 40,000 tons of rubber. 
It may be recalled that early this year the Union of the Chemi- 
we , cal Industries and the Union of Trade Committees of the Pe- 
troleum Industry had reported to the Department of Industry 
- and Commerce that synthetic rubber could be produced in France 
| ata price above that of American synthetic rubber, but far be- 
The basic raw 


low that of natural rubber, delivered in France. 

materials available were stated to be alcohol from sugar beets 

and oil-refining by-products, and annual production of 40,000 
| tons of GR-S for tires and 12,000 tons of butyl rubber for inner 


tubes was envisaged. At the time it was calculated that the 
former would cost 210 francs per kilogram, and the latter 161 


€ re ] 5s o é y it i ee r francs per kilogram against 550 francs per kilogram of natural 
1951. 


rubber, which was the price in France on January 1, 


Latices | ee 


high styrene vesin emulsions _ Evaluating Curing Properties of Rubber 


In the technical grading of crude rubber introduced on estates 


for rug and upholstery backings, in the Far East about two years ago, curing capacity has been 
‘ defined as the modulus at 600% elongation of a standard rubber 
leather finishes, compound cured for 40 minutes at 127° C. This simple and 
; . rapid test has permitted planters to control effectively an in- 
paper coatings and impregnants, | creasing proportion of the total output of natural rubber, and 
; | many manufacturers appear satisfied that the test does permit 

latex base paints, etc. | adequate differentiation of various types of rubber 


At the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc, however, it was found 
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P cio and quality control used to be at 
loggerheads all the time and Moe Muscles hated 
the lights and the liver of Inspector Mike. But 
that’s over and done with now. Ever since Dow 
Corning introduced silicone mold lubricants to 
the rubber industry over five years ago, there 
has been a strange and unaccustomed peace 
between the pressman and the inspector. 


That’s because Dow Corning Silicone release 
agents give quick and easy release of even 
the most complicated parts from molds that 
stay clean much longer. High surface finish, 
uniformly sharp detail and closer tolerances 
come by the drum and non-knits, foldovers, 
loose tuck-unders and not-filled-out parts 
practically disappear. 


Dow Corning Silicones Mean Business! 


For more information call our nearest 
branch office or write for 


data sheet M-10. 


DOW CORNING 


MIDLAND 


DOW CORNING 


SILICONES 


ATLANTA e¢ CHICAGO ¢« CLEVELAND ¢ DALLAS e 
IN CANADA: FIBERGLAS CANADA LTD., TORONTO « 


October, 1951 
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LOS ANGELES 
GREAT BRITAIN: MIDLAND SILICONES LTD., LONDON 
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These Cements and Compounds, available for 
rubber, leather, shoe, cloth,and paper manufac- 
turers and converters, combine flexibility with 
maximum bond strength. Vulcanizing, pressure- 
sensitive and quick-setting types for specific uses. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


” enuision EXTENDERS and Achy, 
y); 


THESE PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 
UNDER CLOSE LABORATORY CONTROL 


HADLEY BROS.-UHL 


514 CALVARY AVE. + ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 








that a test based on the modulus for a single curing period is not 
sufficient to inform the consumer as to rate of cure and the 
maximum modulus at the same time. It was therefore proposed 
to complete the test by a second cure for a different period 
and to relate the complete vulcanization curves to exponential 
functions of time. Then it would be possible to deduce: (a) a 
modulus limit characterizing the stiffness of the vulcanizate: 
(b) a curing time constant indicating the time required to 
produce a given degree of vulcanization, the value of this con- 
stant increasing inversely as the rate of cure. 

The test appears to have been successfully tried on standard 
compounds from nine different crude rubbers. It is admitted, 
however, that much must still be done before it can be decided 
whether the method is applicable to most crude rubbers and 
whether it can be adapted to the specification of rubber in its 
present form. 

It is further suggested that modulus at 100% elongation in- 
stead of 600%, as already recommended by G. Gee and his co- 
workers, might offer advantages here too. 


Dr. Le Bras Honored 


The Société d’Encouragement pour I’Industrie Nationale has 
awarded J. Le Bras its gold medal for his contributions to the 
chemical arts. Dr. Le Bras, with Institut Francais du Caoutclouc 
since its inception in 1936, now superintends its research work 
and that of Institut des Recherches sur le Caoutchouc in Indo- 
China. His work on modified rubbers and on the direct rein- 
forcement of latex with specially prepared resins has been widely 
recognized. In another direction, his organization of special 
technical courses at the I.F.C. for training young rubber engineers 
has been much appreciated by manufacturers in France and by 
planting companies in Indo-China. 


New Dunlop Projects 


Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., together with S. A. des Pneu- 
miatiques Dunlop recently formed Soc. des Revétements Cemetex, 
S.A., with capital of 100,000,000 francs, to manufacture flooring 
and wall paneling at St. Maur after patents of the Dunlop ait- 
filiate, Semtex, Ltd. 

French Dunlop also recently opened a new factory at Mantes 
for the manufacture of latex products, chiefly Dunlopillo and 
dipped boots. Output of Dunlopillo, started last spring, is ex- 
pected to reach 100 tons a month by the end of 1951. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


IRI Notes 


At a meeting of the Council of the Institution of the Rubber 
Industry, July 24, the following were elected Fellows of the 
IRI: Samuel Buchan, general manager of Andre Rubber Co., 
Ltd.; A. W. F. Chatfield, development and technical manager, 
North British Rubber Co., Ltd. 

On the same occasion the council agreed that G. E. Holmes- 
Siedle should assume the duties of secretary immediately, with 
the title, Secretary and Registrar of the Institution. 

The IRI symposium on ‘Modern Methods of Studying Rub- 
ber Properties,’ was scheduled for September 28 in London, 
including the following papers: 

“Recent Developments in Electro-Static Test Equipment for 
Evaluating Rubber and Associated Materials,’ by R. S. Haven- 
hill, St. Joseph Lead Co., New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 

“Methods of Determining Chemical Stability of Latex,” G. 
M. Kraay, Rubber Stitchting, Delft, Holland. 

“Improved Ovens for Accelerated Aging Tests,” S. Eccher 
and S. Oberto, Pirelli, S.A., Milan, Italy. 

“Application of Dielectric Absorption to the Study of the 
Structure of Vulcanized Rubher” by Dr. Thirion, Institut 
Francais du Caoutchouc, Paris, France. 

“Fatigue Testing of High-Duty Rubber Springs,” A. E. 
Moulton, George Spencer Moulton & Co., Ltd. 

“Road Service Tests on the Abrasion of Tires,” R. D. Stiehler. 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 
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PLASTICIZER BILLS! 

=“ Use S/V Sovaloid C 

to the 

tchouc 8 * Db 

‘— for Nitrile Rubbers 
Indo- 

widely Yes, it's true! Now you can cut your 

special plasticizer costs for nitrile rubbers 

ona 30 to 90%—simply by using 

nd by ; 

; S/V Sovaloid C! 
This easy-to-handle plasticizer not only 
costs one-third to one-tenth less than 
conventional esters, but also produces 
compounds with much greater elongation 

Pneu- at no sacrifice in tensile strength. In 

netex, addition, S/V Sovaloid C has exceptional 

ring ° e 

- af. solvent power even for oil-resistant 
nitrile rubbers, making it especially 

Lantes desirable for polymers such as Hycar, 

O and e . 

S 8Xe Paracril, Butaprene and Chemigum. 
Compounds made with S/V Sovaloid C 
also age well, and retain their flexibility 
at temperatures to —40°F. 

Why not call your Socony-Vacuum 
Representative today, and get all the 
facts about S/V Sovaloid C? 
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RESISTANT TO: 


MODERATELY LOW 
TEMPERATURE 


HEAT 
HOT OILS 
BOILING WATER 
OXYGEN 
OZONE 
SUNLIGHT 
GAS PERMEABILITY 


LOW 
TEMPERATURE 


These new “Lactoprene” rubbers were pioneered 
by the Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

For further information and samples, write 
American Monomer Corp., Leominster, Mass. 


AMERICAN — CORP. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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“Electrostatic Charge and Its Effects on Ozone Resistance of 
Rubber,” H. C. O’Brien, Royston Laboratories, Pittsburgh, 
Pa USK. 

Ralph Rowzee, vice president and manager of Polymer Corp, 
L.td., Sarnia, Ont., Canada, agreed to read a paper before the 
Institution. To give members and visiting ISO delegates attend- 
ing the IRI Symposium the opportunity to be present, the lec- 


ture was scheduled for the evening of September 27. 


Rubber Trade Notes 


About 22,000 square yards of the Leeds-Wetherby road are 
being resurfaced with bitumen mixed with a small quantity of 
rubber. A trial area on the Selby Road, Leeds, which was simi- 
larly treated last year, is giving every satisfaction under heavy 
traffic. 

The second unit of the Avonmouth plant of Philblack, Ltd., is 
now in operation, and British-produced Philblack A and Phil- 
black O, produced since early May, are now available. 

Investors, particularly in rubber-producing companies, are in- 
dignant over the government’s announcement that legislation 
will be introduced to limit dividends, for a period of three years, 
to the average declared for the last two accounting periods up to 
July 27, 1951. A special correspondent to India Rubber Journal 
seems to voice the general feeling when, in an article stating the 
position of the rubber industry, he says :* 

“Inequitable is too mild a description of the Chancellor’s pro- 
posed new taxation. Viewed in the light of its disproportionate 
incidence on the rubber companies and on the plantation indus- 
try, as against other industries, the new tax basis is an outrage, 
which no fresh crisis or expediency can justify... . 

“The rubber industry has suffered much .. . at the hands of 
predatory governments. The proposed basis for dividend limita- 
tion is something that must not be tolerated.” 


1 Aug. 4, 1951, p. 8. 





EUROPEAN NOTES 


According to German sources, Soviet Russia used 264,700 tons 
of rubber in 1949, including 170,000 tons of domestic synthetic 
rubber, 7,200 tons of homegrown natural rubber, and 87,500 tons 
of imported rubber. It is thought that at least 50,000 tons of scrap 
rubber were also used. Production of synthetic rubber is put at 
250,000 tons for 1950 and at 300,000 for the current vear. 

Among the American scientists who visited Sweden to study 
Swedish cyclotrons are mentioned H. E. Fritz, W. L. Davidson, 
and W. L. Semon, all of The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O,, 
U. S. A. The Americans investigated the use of the cyclotron 
in the manufacture of rubber at the Institute for Nuclear Chem- 
istry, Upsala. 
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Since the early days of the automobile, Bridgwater 
Machine Co. has been one of the principal manufac- 
turers of tire molds, carrying on this activity as part 
of our general contract manufacturing operations. 
Tire mold manufacture, while contract work, is 
wholly unrelated to general contract manufacturing — 
requiring special techniques, special skills and special 
tools. 

Accordingly, when a few years ago it became necessary 
to expand our mold manufacturing facilities to keep 
pace with the needs of the tire industry, we established 
them in a new plant in Athens, Ohio, under the name 
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AN IMPORTANT MOVE IN TIRE MOLD 
MANUFACTURE 
O H O 


of Athens Machine Division of Bridgwater Machine 
Co. We have now centralized and consolidated all our 
tire mold manufacturing in an enlarged Athens 
Machine Division plant — the only plant in the world, 
we believe, devoting itself exclusively to tire mold 
manufacturing. 

The advantages to buyers of tire molds are quickly 
evident: specialized equipment designed solely for 
tire mold manufacturing means /ower cost production, 
quicker delivery; the higher skill and proficiency 
developed in personnel devoted exclusively to tire 
mold manufacture means highest quality molds. 


ATHENS MACHINE DIVISION 
DGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 


Crow, Ohio 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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Here are 6 outstanding features 
of this series of vinyl stabilizers. 


In operation of calenders and extrud- 
ers at high speeds and high tem- 
peratures. 


In production of semi-rigid films, 
sheeting and shapes. 





In production of thin gauge films. 


In maintenance of uniform color dur- 
ing long production runs, especially in 
tints and pastels. 


In production of non-staining vinyl | 
compounds. | 
| 


In production of vinyl products ex- 
tremely resistant to heat and light 
degradation. 





Our past experience has shown that our MARK® 
STABILIZERS may be the answer to your difficult 
problem in vinyl stabilization. May we send you 
further information and samples ? 
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FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Lockwood in Malaya 


Warren S$. Lockwood, head of the Natural Rubber Bureau in 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A., visited Malaya in August on a 
facts finding mission and also to get the Malayan rubber indus- 
try interested in greatly increasing the production of rubber 
powder. The local press quotes him as having stated that next 
year the United States would require from Malaya five times 
as much powdered rubber for roadways as had been sent this 
year, and that he was convinced that this development was the 
most promising and revolutionary since the evolution of the 
tire. At a press conference in Penang he warned that though 
the industry was not headed for a crisis at any time in the 
near future, it faced problems in a year or two when stockpiling 
would have ended while at the same time synthetic rubber pro- 
duction in the United States would be at a high rate. 

Mr. Lockwood visited rubber estates in various localities and 
praised the magnificent job Malayan producers are doing under 
trying circumstances; he declared that if more Americans came 
to Malaya to see conditions for themselves, the American atti- 
tude would change, and misunderstandings would cease. The 
Natural Rubber Board, he added, wanted to help America real- 
ize that “any government action in future which tends artificially 
to restrict beyond the recognized requirements of national se- 
curity a free market for natural rubber could have serious 
repercussions here and could turn the bastion of democracy in 
South East Asia into economic chaos.” 





Hormone Stimulant Increases Latex Yield 


Under the name of Stimulex has just come on the market a 
stimulant claimed to increase normal rubber latex yields by 
20%. Stimulex, a combination of plant hormones in an oil base, 
is the result of researches by G. W. Chapman, research director 
of Chemara Plantations, Ltd., begun about 14 years ago to 
discover the causes for the higher yields obtained by planters 
in Malacca by using cow-dung mixtures. Before being put on 
the market, the stimulant was tested for four years on estates 
by Guthrie & Co., now sole agent and distributer of Stimulex. 

In the course of his work on hormones, Dr. Chapman found 
that one of the causes of differences between yields of trees in 
an area was the variation in quantity of natural hormones present 
in the different trees. 

The new stimulant is applied with a brush on_ previously 
scraped hark, below the tapping cut. 





Experienced European Planters Scarce 


In certain districts rubber growing companies are finding great 
difficulty in replacing older and more experienced European 
planters who have retired or are due to retire. Despite many 
inducements offered, very few of the right type of young men 
appear willing to take up planting careers in Malaya, it is said. 
In Perak the <‘tuation has led to an increasing number of pro- 
motions of Asians with long years of service on plantations to 
positions formerly held by Europeans. The Malayan Estates 
Asian Staffs Union is reportedly striving for the adoption of 
a general policy of appoirtting Asian members of the staff to 
these higher positions. Incidentally, the Union is also attempting 
to get better terms of employment for its members; it is aiming 
at increased provident fund contributions, bonuses, ‘and a profit- 
sharing scheme. 


Other Malayan Rubber Activities 


A leading Chinese manufacturer of natural rubber goods has 
just imported 25 tons of synthetic rubber from which he plans to 
make oil-resistant articles. This manufacturer feels that the 
use of synthetic rubber in this field has a bright future in 
Malaya. 
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ONE OF 5 STANDARD TAYLOR 
MODELS RE-DESIGNED FOR 
GREATER ADAPTABILITY 


ES, we’ve completely re-designed 

the famous Taylor Flex-O-Timers. 
Result—-a whole new family of Taylor 
Time Cycle Controllers precision built 
to meet your strictest processing re- 
quirements! For instance, you get these 
four big advantages: 


/. Greater Flexibility. Wide range of 
cycle bands from 14 seconds to 540 
minutes available to meet all time cycle 
controller requirements. Cycle dura- 
tion may be either fixed or varied. Up 
to 18 control functions may be con- 
tained in one instrument. 


p a Newly Designed, Segmented 

Drum. Individual aluminum segments 
mounted on a central shaft. One seg- 
ment for each control function. Pro- 
vision for number of actuating pins 
needed to operate a function as many 
as 15 times. Readily interchangeable 
cevele drum assemblies enable you to pre- 
set cycles for applications where com- 
ponents within cycle vary periodically. 


3, Unit Parts Easier to Reach. Universal dust-tight 
case has hinged door with bayonet-action latch. All unit 
assemblies lira easy to reach when you 
open door. Thus, terminal strips, air valves and switches. 
snap-operators, cycle drum, solenoid motor and gear 
train can be easily removed for repair or replacement. 
Terminals, control functions and gears are all plainly 
numbered so that connections or gear train changes 
can be made in the field. 


4, Easier and Simpler Adjustments. Actuating pins 
of precision die-cast aluminum are easy to remove and 


set. Fingertip adjustment of speed dial gives a range of 


adjustments of 80 to I. 


Of course, the Flex-O-Timer shown here is just 
one of the family! 

(1) It controls a group of as many as 9 pneumatic or 9 
electrical functions (or any combination of each)—-with 
all the intermediate steps within a function automati- 
cally controlled for the duration of the manufacturing 
operation. Particularly adaptable for such applications 
as tire presses or horizontal and vertical vulcanizers. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 
October, 1951 





MEAN 


NEW ADVANTAGES 
IN FLEX-O-TIMER’ 


ime C'ycle Controllers 


i; -——— lites lh All lib. | 
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« Registered Trade-Mark 


Meet the other members, too! 
(2) The 10 to 18 function Flex-O-Timer for complex 
control according to a predetermined schedule and over 
a specifically timed period. Perfect for such applications 
as horizontal and vertical vulcanizers. 
(3) The | to 5 function Flex-O-Timer for simpler ap- 
plications like belt presses, mechanical rubber products 
presses or tire presses. 
(4) The 1 to 3 function Flex-O-Timer— specifically de- 
veloped for tube molding presses. 
(5) The single function Flex-O-Timer . . . particularly 
useful for condensate removal applications. 

es - - 
Write today for the new Taylor Catalog 98154. It tells 
the whole new and improved Flex-O-Timer story. Just 
one more way we're ready to help you keep quality up 
and costs down with Taylor Accuracy. Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, New York, and Toronto. 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and control- 
ling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


ACCURACY FIRST 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 


Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CoO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 








A second strip of rubberized road is reportedly to be laid in 
Kuala Lumpur the end of this month, It is understood that a 
rubber expert from England, A. R. Smee, of the British Rubber 
Development Board, will be visiting Malaya at that time and 
will supervise the laying of a stretch of road on a main street 
of Kuala Lumpur. 

The rubber boom has led smallholders to increase the planting 
of improved material. In East Pahang they are said to be pre- 
paring to plant 78,000 clonal stumps bought from agricultural 
stations which have raised seedlings from clonal seed supplied 
by the Rubber Research Institute. It is felt at the Department 
ot Agriculture that the present rate of new planting by small- 
holders may continue for some years. 

According to a pro-Communist Hong Kong paper, about 700 
Chinese deported from Malaya in recent months have answered 
the call of the People’s Government and have registered for 
service on rubber estates on Hainan Island. Malayan papers indi- 
cate that Chinese planters in Singapore consider the report part of 
a Communist publicity stunt to attract rubber planters to China. 
They surmise that what has actually happened is that Malayan 
Chinese who are now jobless in China have been press-ganged 
and those with tapping experience have been sent to Hainan, 
The island is said to produce about 200 tons of rubber annually, 





INDONESIA 


Latest reports indicate an accentuated flight of capital and 
technical experts from Indonesia. Several European companies, 
including those engaged in rubber, are said to be withdrawing 
at least part of their capital for investment outside of Indonesia. 
Kecently Rubber Plantation Co. “Amsterdam.” one of the larg- 
est Dutch rubber growers in Indonesia, announced its decision 
to extend activities to other countries. Rumor has it that the 
company intends to operate rubber and oil palm estates in British 
East Africa. 

This trend is not surprising when consideration is given to 
the unsettled conditions, especially in the outlying districts of 
Indonesia, Beracultures' mentions a particularly vicious case of 
banditry. A very large gang, estimated at 500 to 800 men. whose 
arms included four Brenn guns, raided an estate south of Suka- 
bumi, Java, killing six policemen, a Dutch planter, and several 
Javanese. Thieving and illicit tapping also plague estates. The 
loss and damage caused by rubber thefts and exhausting tapping 
procedures are pictured by a returned Sumatra rubber planter in 
a recent interview.’ Rubber thefts, particularly on remote estates, 
have reached alarming proportions, this spokesman related; in 
some places as much as 60% of the normal crop was being stolen; 
all employes, but chiefly the tappers, seem to participate in this 
racket. 

More dangerous to estates than stealing is sneak tapping, fre- 


1Tune 16, 1951, p. 207. 
India Rubber J., July 21, 1931, p. 9 
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Monsanto, a leader in rubber chemicals 
research for three decades, is extending 
its activities in this field with the con- 
struction of a substantial addition to 
its laboratories in Nitro, West Virginia. 
The new facilities, which will be in oper- 
ation in 1952, will more than double 
space in its rubber research laboratories 
in Nitro and in Akron, Ohio. The num- 
ber of scientists and technicians em- 
ployed in the laboratories will be sub- 
stantially increased. 


Monsanto research has made regular 
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RUBBER CHEMICALS LABORATORY addition at 
Monsanto's Nitro, West Virginia, plant as it will 
appear when completed next year. 


w Ww VE wae 


important contributions to rubber prog- 
ress in the last 30 years, including 
developments of value in processing of 
natural,synthetic and reclaimed rubber. 


Research facilities of Monsanto are 
available to the rubber industry. If you 
have a problem in rubber compound- 
ing or rubber research, we hope you 
will feel free to discuss it with us. For 
further information, get in touch with 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Rubber Service Department, 920 
Brown Street, Akron 11, Ohio. 





Pe 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS 
FOR THE 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Antioxidants 
Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 
Santoflex BX 
Santoflex 35 
Santoflex AW 
Santowhite* Crystals 
Santowhite MK 
Santowhite L 


‘Aldehyde Amine 
Accelerators 
A-32 

A-77* 

A-I00 


Mercapto Accelerators 
Santocure* 

El-Sixty* 

Ureka* C 

Ureka Base 

Mertax (Purified Thiotax) 

Thiotax (2-Mercapto benzothiazole) 


Thiofide* (2,2’ dithio-bis benzothiazole) 


Guanidine Accelerators 
Dipheny! Guanidine (D.P.G.) 
Guantal* 


Ultra Accelerators 

for Latex, Etc. 

R-2 Crystals 

Pip-Pip 

Thiurad* (Tetra methy! thiuram 
disulfide) 

Ethy! Thiurad (Tetra ethyl thiuram 
disulfide) 

Mono Thiurad (Tetra methy! thiuram 
mono sulfide) 

Methasan* (Zinc salt of dimethy! 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Ethasan* (Zinc salt of diethy! 
dithiocarbamic acid) 

Butasan* (Zinc salt of dibuty! 
dithiocarbamic acid) 


Wetting Agents 
and Detergents 
Areskap* 50 
Aresklene* 375 
Santomerse* S$ 
Santomerse D 


Special Materials 
Thiocarbanilide (“‘A-1") 
Santovar*-A 
Santovar-O 

Insoluble Sulfur “60” 
Retarder ASA 


Colors 


Reodorants 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 





SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 








Talk About Service... 





DIAMONDS are Tops! 





“Your Swing Joints 
have given excellent 
service.”’ J.T.W. 


“Joints working very 
good. We are well 
satisfied.” J.H.B 


“Your joints are work- 
ing fine. No trouble.” 
N.S.S. 





Patented construction, accurate 
machining and _ specially-made 
components are the features 
which make Diamond 


REVOLVING and 
SWING & BALL Joints 


the outstanding in the field. They 
are leak-proof and guaranteed 
to give dependable service. Thou- 
sands of users attest to their per- 
formance. Made in a wide range 
of sizes for use on high-pressure 
steam, gas, air and any fluid sys- 
tem where flexible connections 
are needed. 


Write for complete details. 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


406 MARKET ST. 


Cable address ‘“JAYHCO"’’ 





ante 











ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Exporters — THE JAY-H CO., INC., 4408 Manchester Ave., 
St. Lovis 10, Mo. 
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— the utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


RE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PAR. 

















quently carried out at night by poachers and squatters who hack 
at trees, including large numbers of the best Sumatra budgrafts, 
at a rate that will make them useless for anything but firewood 
within one or two years. However, one of the most shocking ex- 
amples of reckless over-tapping and mismanagement cited was 
a large, formerly high-class estate of selected rubber, now being 
run by a government-appointed administration. Illicit tapping is 
frequently brazenly overt, and there seems to be no means —as 
yet—o! stopping it. 

On the other hand the interviewee found natives everywhere 
better off than ever before, and he holds that this prosperity has 
curbed the spread of Communism. 

Other good auguries for the future of Indonesia mentioned 
were the growing appreciation among the country’s new goy- 
ernors of European capital and technical skill as factors in the 
development of the country’s agriculture and industries, and the 
real anxiety of individual officials to make good and earn the 
approbation of the world. Sumatra’s East Coast is cited as one 
of the bright spots. However, the final impression left by the 
interview is of a country where the good will and good inten- 
tions of officials and at least a part of the population are neu- 


tralized by the inability of those in authority to inspire the con- | 


fidence and respect necessary for the maintenance of law and 
wrder. 





JAPAN 


A substantial increase in the production of polyvinyl chloride 
may be looked for shortly in Japan. The Mitsui Chemical Indus- 
try Co. announced in January, 1951, that it had opened a new 
plant in Nagoya. This plant, the largest in operation at the 
time, is expected to be able to produce about 150 metric tons a 
month by March, of which 50 tons were to be processed at the 
plant into sheets and wire-insulating material, with the remainder 
to be sold to other processing companies. 

The Mitsubishi Chemical Co. was reported to be planning to 
establish a 250-ton vinyl chloride plant. Finally, as a!ready re- 
ported, Goodrich in combination with Japanese interests, is also 
to produce polyvinyl chloride in Japan. 





BURMA 


Despite unsettled conditions in Burma, rubber exports in the 
fiscal year 1949-50 increased to 10,016 tons from 5,647 tons in 
1948-49. These figures compare with a yearly average of 7,835 
tons in the five-year period, 1937-41. However the rise in output 
is reportedly largely the results of overtapping. 





AUSTRALIA 


Dunlop Rubber (Australia), Ltd. is doubling its nominal | 
capital to £12,000,000 by the creation of 6,000,000 new shares of | 
£1 each. 


Industrial Chemical Industries of Australia and New Zealand} 


plans to make Australia self-sufficient in polyvinyl chloride and | 
to this end will spend £3,000,000 on expanding production at 
3otany Bay, New South Wales, to 6,000 tons a year within the 
next three years. 





ISRAEL 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Israel, which is a subsidiary 
of the Akron company and is jointly owned by American and| 
Israeli interests, begins manufacturing tires in November. Pro- 
duction is to be sufficient to cover all home demands and to leave 
a surplus for export. American and American-trained experts 
will introduce the latest production methods at the company’s} 
plant, which will employ about 300 workers. Provision has been 
made to permit eventual expansion of the factory with a mintf 
mum outlay of foreign currency. 
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The demand for phthalic anhydride—a must in 
the production of alkyd resins, phthalate esters for 
plasticizers, dyes, and for many other important 
uses—has grown at a tremendous rate during re- 
cent years. Now, defense needs—for literally 
scores of war materials—have enormously boosted 
the already growing need for phthalic anhydride. 

Barrett is taking steps to expand with America’s 
defense needs, and to help fulfill civilian require- 
ments as well. Besides increasing capacity at 
Barrett’s Philadelphia and Ironton plants, plans 
are already under way for construction of new 
phthalic anhydride plants in Chicago and Phila- 


® Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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delphia. The Philadelphia plant is expected to 
produce 36,000,000 pounds of phthalic anhydride 
annually. It’s a huge order, but it’s an order 
Barrett intends to fill. 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, WN. Y. 
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PORCELAIN//™ 


Rubber Gloue Forms 


Practically any type of porcelain forms for rubber 
or plastic gloves can be supplied by Colonial. These 
include forms for linemen’s or electricians’, surgeons’, 
household and industrial gloves. They can also be 
supplied with the new non-slip design as pictured on 
the middle form. Some forms are made from Colonial’s 
stock molds, others to customers’ specifications. 

Send for catalog. Quotations based on your specifica- 
tions or stock items given prompt attention. 


THE COLONIAL INSULATOR COMPANY 
AKRON 11, OHIO 


993 GRANT STREET 











EXCLUSIVE 
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iseurs GCM 


ee RAY - BRAND 
Centrifuged Latex 


© Normal Latex 
@ GR-S Latex Concentrate 


© Natural and Synthetic 
Latex Compounds 





| REVERTEX 


72-75% Latex 
Concentrate 


| We maintain a fully equipped 
laboratory and free consulting 
service. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin Il, 250 Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo 2, N.Y.; L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
Canada; Ernesto Del Valle, Toisa 64, Mexico D.F. 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Styrene.” .\. L. Ward and i berts. Interscience L’ub- 
lishers, Inc., 250 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. Paper, 6 by 9 
inches, 131 pages. Price, $3.30. 

This booklet is a complete revision ai id extension of the sec- 
tion on styrene contained in Section | of “Monomers,” published 
in 1949. While retaining the same general organization of the 
previous section, the expansion in coverage of the subject by 
this booklet is exemplified by the increase in number of pages 
from 66 to 131 and in number of bibliography references from 
86 to 201. 

The subject matter is divided into seven sections. The first 
section is introductory in nature; while the 
preparation of styrene, both in the laboratory and on a com- 
Purification is the subject of the third section, 
which covers the removal of impurities, effects of impurities, and 
he analysis of monomeric styrene. Section IV deals with the 
care and handling of monomers, with information on tonicity, 
stabilization, and inflammability. Physical and thermodynamic 
pre operties of styrene are discussed in Section V; while detailed 

nformation on chemical properties is given in the sixth section, 
if ‘final section presents comprehensive information on the homo- 
) etesbeyci m and copolymerization of styrene. 





second discusses 





mercial scale. 


“Punched Cards, Their Applications to Science and In- 


dustry.” Robert S. Casey and James W. Perry. Reinhold Pub- 
lishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N.Y. Cloth, 6 by 
9 inches, 514 pages. Price, $10. 


The accumulation of scientific and technical information, even 
in files of modest size, soon becomes unwieldy * presents dif- 
ficulties in quickly finding any desired data. It has been found 
that considerable improvement in the speed and ease of finding 
information in files can be achieved by use of punched cards, 
either manually or machine sorted. This book, directed prin- 
cipally to the needs of the individual scientist’ or technologist, 
endeavors to present sufficient information to permit the appli- 
cation of punched card techniques to individual problems. At 
the same time a review of present knowledge and experience 
with punched cards is given to stimulate better use of available 
devices and the development of improved devices better suited 
to practical needs. 

The book consists of 30 chapters, written by various author- 
ities, and grouped into five sections. The first section, containing 
four chapters, is introductory and elementary in nature and 
presents sufficient information to permit an individual to set up 
and use a simple punched card system. The second section, com- 
prising 14 chapters, consists of case histories of punched card 
applications, illustrating what has already been accomplished. 
The 10 chapters forming the third section are general and 
theoretical in nature; while the chapter forming the fourth 
section is a study of the role punched cards and related devices 
may eventually play in coping with information problems. The 
concluding section consists of a chapter giving a bibliography 
of 276 references on the use of punched cards for scientific in- 
formation. Both subject and author indices are appended to the 


be Tt ik % 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Calcium Carbonates and Calcium Oxides.” Whittaker 
Clark & Daniels, Inc., 260 W. Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
This data book is divided into four sections covering 
natural sugar calcites, imported natural calcium carbonates 
(whitings), precipitated calcium carbonates, and calcium oxides 
(limes). Compositions and properties of the company’s products 
are given, together with detailed descriptions of uses. 

“Indonex Plasticizers in Extruded Butyl Automotive Com- 
pounds.” Circular No. 13-45. Indoil Chemical Co., 910 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 4 pages. Formulations and test data 
are given to show the advantageous results of using Indonex 
plasticizers in a series of butyl compounds designed for extruded 
bumpers and weather stripping. 


65 pages. 
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HE molding industry finds new uses 
every day for vinyl plastisol. This soft 
plastic is rapidly gaining popularity in the 
industry. Its characteristics include perma- 
nent flexibility, good chemical resistance, 
excellent durability, brilliant colors, light 


fastness and ease of handling. The field is 





wide open—limited only by the ingenuity 
and imagination of the fabricator. 

The Watson-Standard laboratories are 
well known in the field of compounding 
vinyl plastisols. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work with you on any particular 


idea or project. 


© Write for your copies of our Technical Papers "Vinyl Organosol 
and Plastisol Dispersions’ and “Slush Mouldings” 


Watson Standard 











225 GALVESTON AVE., 


PITTSBURGH 30, 





PA. exis 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 15 Park Row, New York 7, N.Y. ¢ CHICAGO OFFICE: 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Il. 


PLASTICS - 


(LD | October, 195] 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES - 


CHEMICALS 

















For Your Synthetic Program 


B. F. GOODRICH 


FLEXOMETER 


The most modern machine 
for HYSTERESIS TESTS on 
rubber and rubber-fabric 
combinations. It may be 
used to study the effects on 
heat generation of the time 
of cure, the magnitude of 
the applied load, changes 
in pigmentation, and varia- 
tions caused by anisotropy 
in rubber compounds. Struc- 
tural changes such as sofft- 
ening or stiffening may be 
followed during the period 
of flexure. 


Send for liierature and prices. 


Exclusive Manufacturers 


Export Sales Through Binney & Smith, Internat’onal 








FERRY MACHINE CO., KENT, OHIO 








CRUDE AND SYNTHETIC 
Sole Distributors 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


NORTH - SOUTH - CENTRAL AMERICA 


Sole U.S. Distributor of 
SYNTHETIC LATICES 


for 


POLYMER CORPORATION, LTD. 


Sarnia, Ontario, Canada 


_4 


CHARLES T. mILSON te IN 


120 WALL 
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“Plastics Extrusion Equipment Complete for Immediate 
Installation.” National Rubber Machinery Co., 47 W. Ex- 
change St., Akron 8, O. 4 pages. This iliustrated bulletin de- 
scribes the company’s plastics extruders and auxiiary equipment, 
including “%-inch extruders, the two-stage extruder, special dies 
and haul-offs for film, wire and cable covering equipment, and 
special equipment for saran extrusion. 


Publications of the British Rubber Producers’ Research Asso- 
ciation, 48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts., England, 

No. 141. “Radical Mechanisms in Saturated and Olefinic 
Systems. Part 1. Liquid-Phase Reaction of the Tert.-Butoxy 
Radical with Olefins and with Cyclohexane. Part II. Disub- 
stitutive Carbon-Carbon Cross-Linking by Tert.-Alkoxy Rad- 
icals in Isqprenic Olefins and Rubber. Part III. The Reaction of 
Hydroxyl Radicals with Olefins.’” E. H. Farmer and C. G, 
Moore. ‘The Thermal Decomposition of Dihydroascaridole” 
and “The Reaciion of Di- Tert.-Butyl Peroxide with Butan-2- 
One and Cyclohexanone.” C. G. Moore. 28 pages. In the paper 
on “radical mechanisms.” Part I deals with a study of the liquid 
phase reaction at 140° C. of tert.-butoxy radicals with monoole- 
fins, alkylbenzenes, and cyclohexane. Part IL extends the 
reaction study of these radicals to a series of low molecular 
polyisoprenes and rubber hydrocarbon. Part III gives data on 
the liquid phase reaction of tert.-butyl hydroperoxide with mono- 
olefins. The note on dihydroascaridole shows the material to 
conform in mode of decomposition to its acyclic analogs to form 
a 1, 4-diketone. The second note shows how the hydrogenative 
reactivity of tert.-butoxy radicals has been used to “dehydropoly- 
merize” cyclic and acyclic monoketones. 

No. 148. “Adsorbed Films at Oil-Water Interfaces.” E. C. 
Cockbain and A. I. McMullen. 10 pages. The adsorption of 
potassium laurate and sodium dodecyl sulfate at benzene-water 
and n-decane-water interfaces has been calculated from inter- 
facial tension data, and the results compared with the surface 
concentrations of typical spread monolayers at the same bound- 
ary pressures. 


“Fisher Gas-Analysis Manual.” Maryan FP. Matuszak. 
Fisher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 60 pages. This fourth 
revised edition of the company ’s reference manual on gas analysis 
gives up-to-date information on the theory of analysis and the 
procedures involved, instructions on maintaining and operating 
the equipment; and illustrated descriptions of the company’s gas 
analysis apparatus. 


“Natural Rubber and You.” Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 
K St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 30 pages. Statistics and in- 
teresting details on natural rubber are presented in this new 
edition of the Bureau’s booklet. Profusety illustrated, the pub- 
lication gives a history of natural rubber; statistics on produc- 
tion, consumption, and prices; and photo stories on life on a 
typical Malayan rubber plantation and the life of a typical 
\sian rubber farmer. 
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PERFECT 
IN FOOTWEAR! 
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worth looking into... 


CALCO RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Whatever your needs in chemicals for efh- Calco rubber chemicals include MBIT, 
cient rubber processing, it will pay you to MBTS and DPG Accelerators, Antioxidant 
investigate Calco’s extensive line. Calco 2246*, Pepton® 22 Plasticizer (for GRS 
chemicals are uniform, dependable and read- and Natural Rubber) and Retarder PD. 


ily available within easy shipping distance. Consult your Calco representative for complete information, 


*Trade-mark 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


wt Wee CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
< Calcd > INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
—_ ge BOUND BROOK. NEW JERSEY 
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Use as a spray ad 
or sponge on 
Just as a housewife butters a muffin tin, you can use Colite on any kind Tire molds "i 
; : sais a ral molds . 
of a rubber mold. And you'll find using this highly-concentrated liquid Concent Fa 
: Recapping molds ( 
mold-release, as a spray or sponge, pays off with substantial savings! Inner-tube molds (1! 
] 
. ; ' , nk : Vc 
You can count on jobs coming out with uniform precision — with no + 
pinching, dragging, trimming or spoilage to contend with — and with a — 
transparent, smooth, satiny finish that insures added sales-appeal. lubricant for 
Tires or 
Non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless Colite, developed especially for the rub- Mandrels 
ber industry, comes in a highly-concentrated form, which you dilute with »* 
water to the most effective strength for the stock and job at hand — 
making it economical to use! Send for a sample to test in your plant, now! For light 
colored stock 
SPECIFY 


COLITE D43D 


PEA 2 ae 














Chemical Gndiwsthites, Fre. 


BOSTON 30, MASSACHUSETTS 
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“Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl, Plasticizer and Chemical Intermedi- 
ate.” Technical Bulletin No. 0-78. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 12 pages. Extensive data are presented on the prop- 
erties and applications of ortho-nitrobiphenyl showing the mate- 
rial to be a good general-purpose plasticizer for most types of 
plastic, lacquer, and adhesive formulations. The material is also 
suggested as an intermediate for the manufacture of dyestuffs. 


“A Practical Manual of Rubber Hardness Testing.” A. L. 
Soden. Maclaren & Sons, Ltd., Stafford House, Norfolk St., 
London W.C.2, England. Board, 6 by 8% inches, 49 pages. 
Price, $1.25 in U.S.A. and Canada. This book, a reprint of a 
series of articles published early this year in India-Rubber Jour- 
nal, surveys the whole field of rubber hardness testing. After 
liscussing the theoretical aspects, the author explains the vari- 
tus standard tests and their instruments and deals with the fac- 
tors affecting instrument design and use. A bibliography of ref- 
erences is included, together with appendices giving hardness 
‘onversion values for the different tests. 


“Recommendations for Reduction of Rubber Damage and 
Shortage Losses.” American Institute of Marine Underwriters, 
99 John St., New York, N. Y. August 1, 1951. 8 pages. As a 
result of work on various phases of cargo loss prevention, the 
American Institute of Marine Underwriters has compiled recom 
mendations for better processing on estates and in milling fac- 
tories, improved shipper practices, improved handling and stow- 
age by carrier at port of loading, and for increased efficiency 
in discharge, pier storage, and delivery practices. Cooperation of 
all interested parties in the adoption of these recommendations 
is requested by the Institute 
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Behind Neville’s quality of production is a distribution system 
that goes hand in hand with its expanding manufacturing 
facilities. With main plant located in the heart of the 
industrial East and with a branch plant in fast-growing 
Southern California, Neville customers are assured the 
fastest possible service, whether the order leaves the plants 
in drums, tank-transports or by tank-car! 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


CRUDE RUBBER 


TOCKPILE purchasing of rubber by 

GSA in the foreign market was at 
a standstill during the period from August 
16 to September 15 in view cf high market 
prices. The Senate subcommittee report 
calling for speedicr stockpiling of rubber 
resulted in « sharp price rise in the foreign 
markets, but this rise was counteracted 

Y harp drop in prices following a 
stateme nt on September 12 by GSA Ad- 
ministrator lasso that the government 
stockpile “is far from being so low as to 
require us to follow the rubber market in 
any upward spiral.” In addition Senator 
Johnson, chairman of the preparedness 
Seocgmmitiee, stated that we should not 
mbark on «wild buying spree” to at- 
tain the stockpilé goal. Both Larson and 
Johnson advocated tougher restrictions on 
crude rubber consumption to make more 
rubber available for the stockpile, and 
there were indications that the subcom- 
mittee might call upon NPA to cancel 
any plans to loosen up its controls next 
January. 

On August 27 the RFC announced an 
increase of 142¢ a pound in the selling 
price of GR-S, to take effect with Sep 
tember deliveries to manufacturers. The 
current program to expand GR-S annual 
output from 760,000 to 860,000 long tons 
will require use of high cost alcohol- 
derived butadiene. Most of the 100,000- 
ton increase will be attained by using 
alcohol butadiene, which results in a GR-S 
costing 35-40¢ a pound. The new selling 
price, 26¢ a pound for standard GR-S and 
most grades of GR-S latex, is derived by 
striking an average of the costs involved 
in producing the rubber from both 
petroleum- and alcohol-derived butadiene. 
The new price should add 15-16.5¢ per 
tire to the manufacturer’s cost and may 
result in higher tire retail prices if the 
increase is passed along. The price of 
butyl rubber remained unchanged at 20.75¢ 
a pound, and no expansion in butyl rubber 
output is underway 


Latices 


N AUGUST 29 the NPA revised the 

M-2 Order. effective September 1. 
This revision. among other changes, 
terminated controls on the consumption 
of natural rubber latex. These usage limi- 
tations had no real meaning during the 
past few months since consumption has 
run well below NPA's permitted levels 
In view of the continuing relatively high 
prices for Hevea latex, no great increasé 
in consumption is expected under the de- 
control. 

The discontinuance of “sole importa 
tion” of Hevea latex by GSA, while urged 
by the domestic latex industry, is recog 
nized as a more complicated problem. Ac 
cording to Arthur Nolan, Latex & Rubber. 
Inc., writing in the September issue of 
Vatural Rubber News, the industry be- 
lieves that the government can now re- 
turn the whole problem of latex importa- 
tion to private hands. 

GSA has announced that the 64¢ per 
pound, dry weight, selling price for bulk 
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ffevea latex will continue through Sey 
tember. Any price reduction in October 1. 
considered problematical, since much de 
pends on the government decision in_ the 
latex problem as well as crude rubber 
prices in the foreign markets during Sep 
tember. On the basis of current condi 
tions and handling costs, any reduction in 
latex prices would be slight in the opinion 
of market observers. 

June imports of //ezea latex were 4, 
692 long tons, dry weight; consumption, 
3,142 long tons; and private industry 
stocks at the end of the month, 5,296 lone 
tons. July imports are estimated at 4,000) 
long tons; consumption, 2,909 long tons: 
and privately held month-end stocks, 4, 
800 long tons. 

Effective September 1, GSA advance! 
the selling price of GR-S low solids latex 
to 26¢ per pound, dry weight, and that ot 
concentrated types to 27.75¢ per pound 
While production and consumption of 
GR-S latex declined in June and July, 
demand is expected to continue good and 
increase as further quantities of “cold” 
latex are made available. 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


HE break in the reclaimed = rubber 

market, first evident late in July, be- 
came even more apparent during the pe- 
riod from August 16 to September 15 
Preliminary estimates of reclaim sales in 
September indicaie a level of business 30% 
below that of August. The most impor- 
tant factor behind this decline in demand 
is the general slump in rubber goods 
manufacturing, particularly in tires which 
have been attected by the government-or- 
dered curtailment of automobile produc 
tion. 

In general, the reclaim industry is ad- 
hering to the pricing schedule set forth in 
CPR 58, but peel reclaim is reported to 
be selling at lu¢ a pound, or U.5¢ below 
the ceiling price for this grade. The ceil- 
ing price order on scrap rubber has had 
the effect of stabilizing the market and re- 
leasing quantities of light colored scrap 
which had previously been held back for 
the highest bidders. As a result, certain 
grades of light-colored reclaims, includ- 
ing tube, carcass, and mechanical types, 
are now available for the first time in sev- 
eral years. 

A new market for reclaim has developed 
as the result of laws passed by five states 
requiring rubber flaps on trucks of a cer 
tain minimum size. These flaps are rathe1 
large, about 24 by 31 inches and about ¥ 
inch thick, and weigh about 12 sons, 
and may be expected to contain fully as 
much reclaim as an automobile mat. 

Final June and preliminary July statis- 
tics on the domestic reclaimed rubber in- 
dustry are now available. Final Junc 
figures show a production of 33,509 long 
tons; imports, 20 long tons; consumption, 
30,999 long tons; exports, 1,416 long tons; 
and month-end stocks, 40,268 long tons 
Preliminary figures for July show a pro- 
duction of 30,119 long tons; consumption. 

728 long tons; exports, 1,416 long tons; 
' month-end stocks, 44,653 long tons. 

A study of rubber consumption data re- 


leased by NPA shows that the consum; 

tion ratio of reclaimed to new rubber fe!! 
ff in May-July, but the ratio in transpor- 

tation items has remained unchanged sinc 
last November. Since the consumption ra- 
tio of GR-S to new rubber in transporta 
tion items has risen steadily during this 
time, it is obvious that the GR-S has bee: 

repli acing the higher priced natural rub 

ber in these items. The declining ratio of 
reclaim consumption to new rubber cai 
be traced, therefore, to lessening use of 
reclaim in non-transportation items 





SCRAP RUBBER 


ITTLE or no activity was reported 

in the scrap rubber market during the 
period from August 16 to September 15 
lespite a further easing of prices to levels 
360-8 per net ton below ceilings for tires 
and tire parts, and 2.5-3.5¢ per pound be 
low ceilings on scrap tubes. Demand from 
reclaimers was said to be almost non- 
existent as the result of large mill in- 
ventories and declining reclaim sales. 

The export market for scrap was alse 
iepressed. Japan, formerly one of the 
largest purchasers of scrap rubber in the 
jomestic market, was reported to be do- 
ing little or no buying because of a lack 
t doilars. 

The lower scrap rubber prices and the 
freight rate increases, effective August 28, 
have resulted in almost complete cessation 
of scrap shipments from outlying areas. 
Ihe new freight rates embody increases 
of 9% to eastern railroads and 6% to 
southern and western railroads. Since 
scrap rubber no longer presents any in- 
centive to such outlying dealers, particular- 
iy in the South, many are said to 
turning to the collection of other scrap 
materials. 

Following are dealers’ selling prices for 
scrap rubber, in carload lots, delivered 
to mills at the points indicated: 


Eastern Akron 
oO. 


Points 
(Per Net Ton) 
Mixed auto tifes .o2cc0s008 $19.00 $20.00 
Posmaes, Me. DT seccecvcecens 42.50 42.50 
DF Fas ico ev aces oni alaivarewalova.s 27.50 30.00 
(¢ per Lb.) 
Black inner tubes Heard 8 8 
Red passenger tubes ...... 740.5 1751.5 





RAYON 


OTAI. rayon shipments by United 

States producers to domestic con- 
sumers during August amounted to 98,- 
2(K),000 pounds, a decline of 8% from the 
July figure. August shipments of viscose 
high-tenacity rayon yarn reached 29,300,- 
WO) pounds, an increase of 900,000 pounds 
ver the preceding month’s figure. Rayon 
stocks held by producers at the end of 
\ugust were 42,200,000 pounds, of which 
1,800,000 pounds were of high-tenacity 
Varn. 

No changes were made in rayon tire 
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We Deliver it in Plasticizers, too! 


Many of today’s most popular and versatile 
plastics acquire their improved flexibility 
and general usefulness from the plasticizers 
used in compounding them. That's why the 
makers of plastic products—like your shower 
eurtain or garden hose—must have plasti- 
cizers of high, uniform quality. More and 
more of these compounders are specifying 
Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers because we have 
the advantage of controlling every step of 


our production from coal to finished product 
. .. an important factor that results in 
plasticizers of unexcelled quality and uni- 
formity. These same advantages that stem 
from our unique position as a basic and in- 
tegrated manufacturer are also reflected in 
the dependable and continuing supply of the 
other basic Pittsburgh Chemicals—such as 
benzene, xylene, phthalic anhydride, cresols 


and pyridine. 
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the total of the preceding few weeks. Trad- l riously injured 
oe ae . ° pl anv sales an, Were seriously ec 
g in print cloths, while showing some — $ ao agro nt “Th m a ae 

NEW OT i> ' : . “es | 1 > Ss > accident. e e rere “4)]. 
Niw Yor: Corton EXcnanat unprovement, continued to be limited to I Mle same acca mo. 
accounts in the Atlanta territory 


yarn and tabric prices during the period The 15/16-inch middling cotton spot Chafer Fabrics 
from August 16 to September 15, and price began the period at 35.70¢, rose to 14-02z./sq. yd. Pl... lb. $0.76 $0.78 
current prices follow: a high of 36.15¢ on August 22 and 23, a pa ae a8 53 74 
Rayon Prices dropped toa low, of J9.09@ on September 8.9-02./sq. yd. S TS 775 r 3 
4 and 5, and finaliy rose to end the period — 
Tire Yarns it 35.70¢. October futures were priced at K. P. std.. 1263-3 ae a as . 
1100/ 480 $0.62/ 0.63 34.48¢ on August 16, reached a high of Wey on sgt 82 
1100/ 490 ; ‘62 34.90¢ on August 22 and 23, declined to a 
te 4 ; be low of 34.24¢ on Septemer 4 and 35, and 
1650/ 980 . ve él closed the period at 34.89¢. ee 
1900/ 980 61 4 
2 Q6 ] ; 
3200/ 980 60 Fabrics 
4400 {2934 63 Y 
Price reductions in all cotton eray OBITUAR 
Tire Fobrics goods constructions late in August and 
1700 /490 /2 a carly in September resulted in a definite ; 
1450 /980 /2 695 73 unprovement ir sales. Substantial quanti- 4 
220/980 /2 889 ties ot numbered, army, and as John r. Roberts 
ducks were sold into the fourth quarter. eave re é j 
Hose and belting ducks, chafer fabrics. OHN P. ROBERTS, 43, assistant gen bg 
sateens, osmaburgs, and broken twills were eral manager of rhe Timken Roller 
aiso reported to be selling well during Bearing Co. service sales division, Canton 
the second week in September. Some mills 0+ O...\was killed in an automobile accident 
COTTON AND FABRI estimated that more trading on these near Spruce Pine, N. L. oF September 19. 
cs fabrics took place during that week than P: T- -Ancarrow. Atlanta division manage: 
; of the company, and W. L. Walthall, a 























¥Et-K-ND CLOSING PRICES relatively small lots, mostly for nearb. a . 
ae nee Pee ielivery, : : when the accident occurred. Pace 

Futures is 1 ; 15 Mr. Roberts, who started with Timken 
D 34.92 34.60 34.85 34.4 51 34.9% , in September, 1935, began his career in 
Mar. 1... 34°92 3467 3402 3431 3472 33.03 Cotton Fabrics the Pittsburgh warehouse and progressed 
a oas7 Ey oe oa. ae ae Drills through the organization to salesman in 
Oct 32°85 32.90 33.28 32.95 4 33.59 59-inch 1.85-yd 1. 80.40 the Pittsburgh district, branch manager in 
De 99.73 33-76 33.16 32.89 33.20 33.53 2.25-yd 3375 the Minneapolis territorv, and in 1945 was 

named assistant general manager of the 

sie Ducks ; service sales division. — ; 
C' ITTON ces moved. irre ly o : , 415 He was a member of the Calvary Pres- 
the New York Cotton Ex OE eT ver byterian Church. 

x the ae mr Aueust 16 to Sep 72 He is survived by his wife and a five- 
tember 15. Prices rose at the s of the year-old daughter. 
period » wave of price fixing ste P ee se Ommaburgs - _ Funeral services were held at Schnee- 
it the irp declines of the eceding “ lige et berger Funeral Home, September 22. 

During the last week ot August a 
prices again fell off, but recovered at the Raincoat Fabrics 
end of the period. Despite the price fluctua- I '-inch, 64x60 15) 
tions, market undertones were steadier bi 5.3 si den ory Clarence J. Welch 
cause of reports that farmers were witn- eee a 
h sldit ¢ their cotton ete panler etn igher Other Fabrics LARENCE J. WELCH, 62, manufac- 
Failinatinnc. ck pratense te MGotto) Teens ch LBS-vd ~ turers’ sales representative for Kelly- 
eo at i 36 Springfield lire Co. since 1941, died Sep- 
See -vd. 2-ply 66 tember 13 in a New York, N. Y., hospital. 
Rms Pe eee ee 6579 \ native of Kalamazoo, Mich., Mr. 
a See au Welch lived in New York, having been 





connected with the rubber industry here 
for 30 years. 
He was a member of the Detroit Ath- 


a. 2 tic C F a graduate of Notre Dame 
Dividends Declared ee i graduate tre ame 




















Coy Stock Rat | ig “eae Mr. Welch is survived by a wife, a 
COMPAN) Stock ATE PAYABLE ; ‘ c 
as a —— XecoRD daughter, and two sisters. 
r ar ef Ss * sept. 29 sep 7 ° . 
: 75a a. Se seg A Requiem Mass was sung September 
Armstr Rubber ( 0.50 q Oct. 1 Sept. 14 15 at the Blessed Sacrament Church, New 
0.593% q Oct 1 Sept. 14 York. 
Crown Corl TI 0.25 q. Oct. 1 Sept. 12 
Jenman T 0.10 Sept. 28 Sept. 18 . 
0.05 extra Sept. 28 Sept. 18 
0.1214 q. Sept. 28 Sept. 18 
1c 0.30 Sept. 20 Sept. 13 ' 
0.25 Oct. 1 Sent, 20 Joseph P. Muzzio 
2% Stock Nov. 1 Sept. 20 : 
: " ‘ Sept. 2 = ee : 
( 1.50 Get. 20 Sept. 18 Dhaene P. MUZZIO, president — of 
1.063 1 Sept. 28 Sept, 20 srooklyn Color Works, Inc., Brooklyn ( 
-UO C sept. 2 Ppt. Z r “Ras . - ek 
0.93 34 q. Sept. 28 Sept. 99 ©6«0s 22,- N. Y., died of a stroke September 3 ' 
—P ; 0.8114 q. Sept. 28 Sept.20 at Port Richmond, Staten Island. Mr. 
‘ a q gh Sent. 7 Muzzio established the company in 1917. ‘ 
Goodyear f Canada, Ltd. 1.00 Sept. 29 Sept.10 Prior to that time, the deceased had been 
Hewitt-R Sept. 15 Aug. 31 employed as a salesman by Morris Herr- 
Jenkins Bros eee, 4 ag mann Co. and was one of the oldest, in 
Sept. 2 Sept. 2 p P ° P ~ a 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd Sept. 29 Sept.14 length of service, in allied lines, in the 
a ~ aaa wa Co ss Sept. 12 Aug. 27 dry color field. 
Mansfield Tire & Rubber Cc og Sept. 10 Mr. Muzzio was an honorary member 
sept. 2 dept. e 2s . } . * r 
Oct. 1 Sept. 15 Of the Elks. He was born in New York, 
Sept. 12 Aug. 22 Be. We May 10, 1869. 
a" . ae 4 Funeral services were held at the Silvie 
Oct. 1 Sept. 15 Funeral Home, Port Richmond, Septem- 
Sept. 15 Aug. 31 ber 6, followed by interment in Valhalla 
eS Sent 13 Cemetery, S. I. 
Sept. 28 Sept. 14 Mr. Muzzio leaves two sons, two daugh- 
Oct. 1 Sept.10 ters, two brothers, and five sisters. 
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Whatever your roll requirements—whether for conventional 
applications or for special or unusual ones—consult us. 


Our staff of experienced engineers, metallurgists and seasoned 
roll makers, plus the unmatched facilities of our 6 great plants, 
are at your service. 


UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


{ Adamson United Company, Akron, Ohio 


3 j 
Pp ° : 
tet Plants at Pittsburgh * Vandergrift * New Castle Subsidiaries Lobdell United Company, Wilmington, Delaware 
? Youngstown ¢ Canton ay noes foeatry and Machine Company, Inc., 
vrora, Indiana 


Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills, Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, 
Presses and other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and Steel Castings and Weldments. 
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West 


(Continued from page SU) 
National Motor Bearing Co., Inc., 
Redwood City, Calif., is revamping its 
executive set-up in order to make fullest 
use of increased facilities resulting from 
its extensive expansion program. In conse- 
quence three new vice presidents have 
been elected: Park Q. Wray, in charge of 
sales; H. Kingsley Pohlman, in charge of 
manufacturing; and Milton C. Bulkeley, 
who continues also as company treasurer 
Mr. Pohlman, most recently director of 
manufacturing for the company and its 


subsidiaries, previously had been president 
of the subsidiary, Arrowhead Rubber Co 
Downey, Calif. 

Patterson-Ballagh, Division of Byrot 
Jackson Co., 1900 E. 65th St., Los Angeles 
l Calif., has announced that J yn B. Mer- 
ritt has been promoted from general man 
ager of Patterson-Ballagh to genera! man 
ager and vice president of International 
Cementers, Inc., another Byron-Jackso 
jivision. James T. Workman, assistant t 
the president yf Byron-Jackson has been 
made general manager f Patterson- 
B lagh 
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Robert G. Seaman, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y.; managing editor, S. R. Hague, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; business 
manager, B. Brittain Wilson, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, 

2 Phe owner is: Bill Brothers 
Corp., Raymond Bill, Edward Lyman 
jolph Brown, all at 386 Fourth Ave., 


Publishing 
Bill, Ran 


New York 
mortgagees, and 
1c. 


holding 1% or 


[he known bondholders, 
security holders owning or 





f total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
securities are: None 
Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where 


holde 


as tru 


older or security 


company 


appears upon 
istee or in any 


name of the 


the stockh 
the books of the 






ther fiduciary relation, the per 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ng; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
iow the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 


pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
id stock and securities in a capacity other thar 


that of a bona fide owner 





B. Brittain Wison 
Business Manager 
this 12th 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 


of September, 1951 

[sEAL] Heren M. VeERiin 
Notary Putlic in the State of New York, Quali 
fied in New York County, No. 31-9960500 


Commission expires March 30, 1957) 
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Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., has established a_ regional 
a office and warehouse at 1221 Dragon 

, Dallas, Tex., to permit better service 
= customers in Texas and neighboring 
states. Officials in charge of the new office 
and warehouse are Walter F. Gruetzman, 
office manager; Ray Paulson, sales mana- 
ger for abrasives and related products; and 
Fred Richardson, sales manager for cello- 
phane tapes. 


Accurate Products Co., Inc., has 
moved its operations from Culver City to 
San Diego, Calif. 





Baker & Collinson, Detroit, Mich.. 
cently was appointed agent in Michigan 
for The American Resinous Chemicals 
Corp., The American Polymer Corp., Pea- 
body, Mass., and their associated com- 
panies. During the past 50 years, Baker & 
Collinson has served industrial plants in 
Michigan in the paint, rubber, plastic, 
pharmaceutical, and paper fields. The firm 
maintains its own warehouse facilities in 
conjunction with its offices at 1200 Mt. 
Elliott Ave., Detroit. The Baker & Collin- 
son sales staff, who cover the State of 
Michigan, will offer sales and technical 
service to all American Resinous and 
American Polymer customers in the area, 











Extruders, Inc., having outgrown its 
quarters at Culver City, Calif., has moved Commercial Rubber Co., 1601 E. 24th 
to 3232 W. Segundo Bivd., Hawthorne,  St., Los Angeles 11, Calif., is erecting a 
Calif., where facilities are about triple the new office and warehouse on 23rd St. adja- 
-ize of the former plant. cent to its present facilities. 
. . . 
United States Rubber Statistics — June, 1951 
(All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) 
New Supply Distributio n Month- 
2 chews panama ceed End 
Production Imports Total Consump ion Exports Stocks 
Natural rubber, total 0 51,812 51,812 36,999 224 63,593 
Latex, total Nee 0 4,692 4,692 2,999 9 .776 
Rubber and latex, total 56,504 56,405 39,998 274 68,369 
(*67.957 
Synthetic rubbers, total eect eee 445 74,633 64,718 534 78,154 
GR-S typest . ee 217 «61,734 «53,558 49 60,258 
Butylt ar *5,.768 228 5,996 5,674 0 8,071 
Neoprenet a +5,450 5,450 4,258 371 6,476 
_ Nitrile typest $1,453 0 1,453 1,201 114 3,349 
Natural rubber and latex, and syn- 
thetic rubbers, total 74,188 56,949 131,137 104,716 758 146,523 
Reclaimed rubber, total 33,509 2 33,529 30,999 1,416 40,268 
GRAND TOTALS... 107,697 56,969 164,666 135,715 2,17 186,791 


* Government plant production. 
t Private plant production. 
t Includes latices. 

Se URCE: Rubber Division. 


NPA, United States Department of Commerce, 


D. C. 


Washington, 





Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
Shipments, Production, Inventory, July, June, 1951; 
First Seven Months, 1951, 1950 





Passenger Casings July, 
Shipments 1951 
Original equipment 1,915,140 
Replacement........ 3,248,214 
Export. atone’ 43,429 
TOTAL. 5,216,883 
Production 5,278,478 
Inventory end of month 2,538,650 
Truck and Bus Casings 
Shipments 
Original equipment : 446,322 
Replacement 877.743 
Export Metisse 61,188 
TOTAL 1,385,253 
Production 1,455,071 
Inventory end of month 1,047,128 
Total Automotive Casing 
Shipments 
Original equipment 2,361,462 
Replacement 4,125,957 
Export 114,717 
TOTAL 6,602, 136 
Productior 3,549 
Inventory end of month 1585, 778 





Passenger (Including Motorcycle) and 
Truck and Bus Tubes 

Shipments 
Original equipment 2,361,850 


Replacement 2,637,040 
Export 73,107 
Total 5,071,997 
Production 5,177,859 
Inventory end of month 5,684,678 


Note: Cumulative data on this report include adjustments made it 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 






First First 
Pee aaa Seven Seven 
Preceding June, Months, Months 
Month 1951 1951 195 
2,098,805 16,743,437 20,576,054 
3,512,893 20,454,960 27,744,972 
79,688 379,470 322,636 
—8.34 5,691,386 37,577 867 48,643,662 
— 6.04 5,672,086 37,076,473 45,681,000 
+0.47 2,526,749 2,538,650 5,689,724 
503,732 3,325,474 2,624,902 
926,131 5,794,570 5,333,669 
63,571 444,442 450,548 
—7.24 1,493,434 9,594,686 8,409,119 
—6.12 1,549,989 9/879.925 8,038,643 
+6.28 985,273 1.047.128 1,314,729 
2,602,537 20,068,911 23,200,956 
4,439,024 26,249,530 33,078,641 
143,259 112 773,184 
— 8.11 7,184,820 47,1 42, 553 57,052,781 
—6.77 7'292' 075 $6,956,398 53,719,643 
+2.10 3,512,022 3,585,778 7,004,453 
2,600,311 20,092,528 23,221,023 
2,831,420 20,327,666 24,451 3 
68,255 470,553 41 14, 522 
—7.78 5,499,986 40,890,7 vad 48,087,078 
—3.78 5,381, 223 38,712,746 45,3: 2'43 
+7.04 5,310, ‘930 5,684,678 8,450,296 


— m 
New York, : 2 
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oo of A NEW SOURCE FOR 

a | ‘ > REBUILDING 

g|| bo BANBURY MIXERS 
nga | with 

| BRAND NEW PARTS 


HALE ano A NEW HIGH IN ACCURACY 
| AND PRECISION 


WRITE FOR OUR LATEST BULLETIN 


KULLGREN 


INCORPORATED 

















326 SOUTH MAIN ST. THE AETNA-STANDARD ENGINEERING CO. 
AKRON 8, OHIO PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| K bb : 
31; | ubber + HERES HOW 
irst | nad t urd i : you can relieve yourself of the bothersome and time- 
950" | : consuming details of buying rubber. Simply arrange 
76,054 «@ 7 . - 
44,972 : for S. J. Pike & Co. + hases for you. 
a | synthetic or ike 0. to service purchases for y 
30.724 : Years of experience assure complete knowledge of 
| grades and prompt execution. 
24,902 
33,669 | . P 
sO548 | : Phone or wire today at our expense. 
09,119 | : 
38643 
14,729 
00,956 | . : In Akron: 
sisi | R Tanney-Costello, Inc. 
oho | : 868 E. Tallmadge Ave. 
14,453 S IK & CO NC : Blackstone 4148 
. J. P E — i P : In Los Angeles: 
11,023 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. : Merit Western Co. 
51,5383 : George Steinbach 
37.078 CABLE ADDRESS "PIKESID, N.Y." TWX-NY 1-3214 TEL: COrtland? 7-1584-5-6 1248 Wholesale St. 
50,296 : Tucker 8851 
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N a“ INDICATOR \\\\ 


OR GAUGE FOR VIRTUALLY 
EVERY MEASURING PROBLEM 


Today increased production is the keynote of the nation's 
industrial plants. Ourmoded inspection methods slow down the 
effort. Perhaps Ames can assist you. Ames full line of micrometer 





dial indicators and micrometer dial gauges plus their unequalled 
design and engineering ability, offers you the solution to practi- 
cally any measuring problem controlling quality of process or 
product you may have. Ames experience includes the successful 
solution of out-of-the-ordinary problems such as the checking of 
chatter in grinding, the thickness of potato chips, the stretch of 
bolts as well as the everyday quality contro! problems of industry. 
Call on Ames today — the service is yours for the asking. Don't 
let production be stalled by outmoded inspection methods. 


prince. Bs C. AMES CO. watiin si, Ma 


WS EfGemel my fectiacces Ori mentrucm Mu teccuiacame Orme Cree tele) 


SY 

















































High Quality 
Uniform 


PINE TARS PINE TAR OIL 
BURGUNDY PITCH SOLVENTS 
ROSIN OILS PINE OIL 
TACKIFIERS DIPENTENE 


E. W. COLLEDGE 


GENERAL SALES AGENT, INC. 


25 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco § 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 17 


2775 East 132nd St. at Shaker Square 
Cleveland 20, Ohio 


P. O. Box 389 
Jacksonville, Fia. 
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The term 


“COTTON FLOCKS” 


does not mean cotton fiber alone 


a 
EXPERIENCE 
over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


for large production and quick delivery 
CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOWLEDGE 
of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 
—=- = = 9———__ 
Write to the country's leading makers 
for samples and prices. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 
MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 
The Country’s Leading Makers 


N. ui, 

















 RIDACTO 


| 
| 
| “The Proven Accelerator Activator Since 1944” 


| For Use With— | 
THIAZOLES * THIURAMS * DITHIOCARBAMATES | 


| Advantages— 
*& Flat Modulus GR-S 
| %& Balanced  Vulcanization 
with Mixtures GR-S and 
Natural Rubber 


*® Superior Heat Aging | 

*® Halts Natural Rubber | 
Reversion 

* Safe Processing 


The SPENCER PRODUCTS CO. | 





| P. O. Box 339 Ridgewood, New Jersey | 








RILLIANT 


VINYLS 






Western Representative: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
3340 North Halsted Street, Chicago 13, III. 


Ohio Representative: PALMER SUPPLIES CO., 
8905 Lake Ave., Cleveland; 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
625 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 


ROOGKLY Ni worxs inc. 


MORGAN & NORMAN AVES., BROOKLYN 22,N.Y. 
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YRLD 


Designed To Extrude © 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


5 these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 






Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 

ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 


Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN es LS. 











London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. R 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal. Ine. PA TE SON 3 ’ N EW JERS EY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 


70 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator . aan 
PACKING 
Sheet & Rod _ Packings 
for every condition 
HOSE 
for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steam 





Mechanical Speciallies of Every Description 
HOME RUBBER COMPANY 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 
LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 

















~ 
My l'op-Quality that never varies! 


« oN THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. + HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS +» BARNESVILLE, GA. - PASADENA, CAL. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 











‘a! 
- 


Associated Factories: 


CANADA - MEXICO - VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
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Carey Have you considered the 
advantages of Carey Pel- 
letized Oxide of Magnesia 


MAG i ESIA packed in Polyethylene 
Bags—comparatively dust- 


free, with greater activity, 


OXIDES AND 


longer package life? 
CARBONATES LIGHT 


AND HEAVY—TECH. 
AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 15, OHIO 


Offices and Distributors in gil Principal Cities 


The KEY to Better Plastics 
HARFLEX PLASTICIZERS 
PHTHALATES ADIPATES 


HARFLEX 500 
SEBACATES 





Lae £22 3O 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
SALES AGENTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





————————————————— ————— = 


INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED. AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. SANDUSKY 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 














WE SPECIALIZE IN MOLDS FOR 
Heels, Soles, Slabs, Mats, Tiling 
and Mechanical Goods 


MANUFACTURED FROM SELECTED HIGH 
GRADE STFEL BY TRAINED CRAFTSMEN, 
INSURING ACCURACY AND FINISH TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS. PROMPT SERVICE. 


LEVI C. WADE CO. 


79 BENNETT ST. LYNN, MASS. 



































AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD. CONN. 


Representatives 
New York 


Akron San Francisco 











RP EDGE CUTTING Dies. 


BS 








Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missouri 


RUBBER & PLASTIC 


DRESS SHIELDS RUBBER APRONS 

DRESS SHIELD LININGS STOCKINET SHEETS 

BABY PANTS RUBBER SHEETS 

BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 

SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 

RUBBERIZED SHEETING DOLL PANTS, CAPES, ETC. 
RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 


SROOKLYN, N.Y. U.S.A. MFRS, 


SINCE 1880 












RAND RUBBER CO. 


GRANULATED CORK 


SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 





“NORFOLK, VA. 























ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 1144”, 12” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6", 8”, 10", 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs, 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








wDIA RUBBER WORLD 


























= 

















A Dual Purpose Machine 
For Grinding and Polishing 


RUBBER ROLLER AND TUBE 


“FINE GRINDING & POLISHING 
MACHINE (4-LM) 
TOOLS Wide and flexible range of 
: speeds and feeds’ insure 


profitable production 
and polishing of tubes and 


medium size rollers. 


BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
Pacific Coast Representative: 
Lombard Smith Co. Los Angeles, Cal. 














ys FLOWABLE FORM 






100% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 





Trade Mark 


ID) iP 


Depolymerized Rubbers 


| Produced in a range of flowable consistencies 


Uniform Quality 


Laboratory Controlled 


Samples and data upon request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


571 Cortlandt St., Belleville 9, N. J. 


® 











Eagle-Picher pigments 
serve the rubber industry 
across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control methods of manufacturing, more than 
are the factors that make 


a century of experience... 
Eagle-Picher serve vou belter. 


Zinc Oxides +» Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 

| Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge + Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 
2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 

Harbor Istand, Seattle 4, Washington 


Ee THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 


') Since 1843 


| CICHER 
| 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 


* 
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IGH quality 


ducks and industrial 


cotton 


fabrics — produced under 
rigid laboratory controls 


to meet the most exacting 


specifications. 





B. J. BARRY 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


62 Worth Street o New York 13, N. Y. 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS | 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words ) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Letter replies forwarded without charge, 
but no packages or samples. 











SITUATIONS OPEN 





CHEMIST 


Wanted for Research and Development work on natural 
rubber latex and specialty rubbers at our Sumatra Rubber 
Plantation. Graduate degree desired but not necessary. 
Applicant must be married man about 30 to 35 years old 
with experience in handling technical personnel. 


Although experience in rubber chemistry is not required 
the candidate must have proven ability. Salary open. 
Reply by stating education, work experience, and salary 
desired, 

David Thomas 

Sales and Office Personnel 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

1144 East Market Street, Akron, Ohio 








Our associated factory in the Philippines is inter- 
ested to engage the services of a qualified tire 
compounder. Please state in first letter complete 
personal data, education, past experience, present 


employer, salary desired. Address reply to: 


RO-SEARCH, INC. 


Route 1—Balsam Road Waynesville, North Carolina 








LATEX TECHNICIAN 


A large manufacturing company in Latin America de- 
sires technician with minimum of five years’ production 
experience natural latex including heavy experience dip- 
ped goods. Salary up to $10,000 a year. 


Box No. 896, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


















EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE FOR MAN THOR 
mughly experienced in the distribution and marketing of Reclaim Rubber 
and allied material Responsibl large organizati vhich is 
permanent and d advancement to ] 





nd 





e and full personal details, salary 
InpIA Rupper We 


IRLD 





required. Address Box No 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER REQUIRE EXPERIENCED MAN FOR 
rubber floor tile operation in new plant not yet manufacturing this 
product. Salary open. Outline experience and qualifications in de- 
tail. All replies confidential. Address Box No. 878, care of INDIA 
RUBBER WORLD. 












INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVE TECHNOLOGIST 
Man t work in development laboratory in Indiana, which i fas 
expanding lesives department have a 1 of experience 
in industrial adhesives with stré backgro emistry. 
Prefer Ph.D r some advanced but 2 may be sub 
stitute Write giving personal résun with salar lesired Address Box 


1€ 
No. 879, care of Inp1A Rusper Wor.p 


SPONGE RUBBER CHEMIST —-EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY FOR 
man with experience and ambition. Permanent position with estab- 
lished firm in Pennsylvania. Salary open. Submit detailed résumé of 
business experience and personal qualifications first letter. Address 
Box No. 880, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
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SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 


WIRE & CABLE: CHEMIST FOR DEVELOPMENT AND PRO. 
Address Chief Chemist 
COLLYER INSULATED WIRE CO., Roosevelt Ave., Pawtucket, R. | 





cessing Degree, also several years’ experience 


ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER 
Bright, energetic man under 45 as assistant sales manager in Chicag 
with industrial rubber goods manufacturer Experience preferred, but 
not necessay. Must have executive ability, contacts, and know how 
handle men Unlimited possibilities for a producer Address Box N 
881, care of INDIA RUBBER Wor vp. 





RUBBER CHEMIST EXPERIENCED IN TANK LINING COM 
pounds and molded products to head rubber department of aggressive, me 


dium-sized manufacturing company in Chicago area. Salary open, de- 
pending upon experience. Write giving age, experience in detail, and 
present earnings. Our employes know of this opening Address Box 


No, 882, care of INDIA RuBRBER Wortp 


GRADUATE CHEMISTS: WITH MINIMUM OF ONE YEAR'S EX- 
perience in development of rubber-like materials, natural and syn- 
thetic polymers and compounding with basie resins and accelerators 
into organie putties and adhesives. Address Box No. 883, care of 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SHOE SOLING DIVISION WANTED 
for eastern plant of nation-wide rubber manufacturer. Must be experi- 
enced in all phases of shoe soling production. Permanent position with 
excellent opportunities for qualified person. Please send complete résume 
of experience, education, etc., to Box No. 884, care of INp1a Rusper 


WoRLD. 


WANTED: ENGINEER FOR MECHANICAL METHODS AND 
production-seasoned small Midwest rubber plant Must have good edu 
cation, experience, and record. Opportunity Address Box No. 885, car¢ 
of Inp1a RuBBER WORLD. 


IMMEDIATE OPENING FOR AN EFFICIENT AND EXPERI- 
enced chemist. One able to devise and compound various types of 
latices including plastics for saturating papers for imitation leather 
purposes. Must be familiar with dyeing and vuleanizing and be 
able to take charge. Answer only if qualified. Good job for the 
right party. Address Box No. 892, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED PROGRESSIVE MECHANICAL RUBBER 

goods manufacturer located west of the Mississippi has opening for ex 

rt development engineer Graduate ME or CE preferred 

with practical product design experience in heavy me 

s oducts Excellent opportunity for man with prover 

a ) Salary open Submit detailed résumé giving date available 
Address Box No, 893, care of INDIA RusperR Worwp 


Must be 


+} 
cl 





anical gov 





RELIABLE CHEMIST EXPERIENCED OR ADAPTABLE IN THE 
t 





levelopment of rubber adhesives Ve desire man with good laborator; 
experience capable of making necessary compounds of latex, rubber and 
vinylites for running small-size combining and coating establishment and 
ability to make quarterlining rhis is an excellent opportunity for young 
man who is capable of taking care of and overseeing all factory operations 
1 f new items in the field. Capable man will 
plus his salary. Employment is for Souther: 

897, care of INDIA RupperR Wortp 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
CHEMIST -COMPOUNDER—DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER 
years’ experience on tires—6 years on mechanicals—molded goods—floor 
tile rolls—-coated fabrics nd many other products Address Box N« 
886, care of INDIA RuppeR Wortp 


MILL ROOM SUPERINTENDENT—CONSIDERABLE PRACTICAL 
experience in all phases of ixing, milling. and calendering of rubber 
ompounds for tire, footwear, or molded Address Box 
No. 887, care of InpIA Rupper Wor-p. 

MANAGERIAL—AGE = 39. i4 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH 
nationally known company. Laboratory control, product develop- 
ment, formulation, service, consulting, personnel experience, and 
general managerial responsibilities. Background would enable to 
profitably fit into any organization with minimum of orientation. 
Permanent connection only with smaller organization with interests 
in the development or production of elastomer specialties, or sales 
service. Opportunity to participate in profits contingent with 
achievements. Address Box No. 888, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER OR PLANT MANAGER. RUBBER 
engineer of over twenty years’ broad practical experience in large, me 
dium, and small plant manufacturing mechanical and sponge rubber 
products. Experienced in all phases of the industry. Competent labor or- 
ganizer for best production at low costs. Address Box No. 889, care 
Inp1A Rupper WorRLD 





I 





s production 





WANTED: POSITION AS FOREMAN OF MILL AND CALENDER 
room on Pacific Coast Can furnish best of references Address Box 
No. 890, care of INDIA RuBBER WorLp 


woIA RUBBER WORLD 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS — 





| Continued 








SITUATIONS WANTED asianianiall 


SUPERINTENDENT DESIRES CONNECTION WITH SMALL OR 
nedium-sized plant. Over 20 years’ executive experience in all phases of 
rubber manufacturing procedure, including compounding, mixing and mill 
ng, calendering, extruding and molding hard and soft rubber products, 


sponge rubber and vinyl resins Eastern location preferred \ddress 
Box No. 895, care of Inpta Rupper Wort 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 
FOR SALE: 116" X 42” MILL WITH DRIVE & 75 H.P. MOTOR; 


Royle #4 Tuber, stainless steel screw and liner; 1--Elmes 37 x 3 
10-opening Hydraulic Press, 30” ram; 1—6’ x 18’ high-pressure Vulcanizer 
with quick-opening door Send us your inquiries. CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CO., INC., 13-16 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 


CANVAS AND RUBBER FOOTWEAR AND NATURAL-COLOR 
stationery rubber bands for sale any quantity, any size, or made to spe 
cification. FUNG KEONG RUBBER MANUFACTORY, LIMITED, 
P. O. Box 100, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


FOR SALE: BANBURY MIXERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 


ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. 


Send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. DIGBY 4-8364-5-€ 


FOR SALE: 1-—15 H.P. MODEL A-15 AMES HORIZONTAL 


steam boiler with full controls, less condensate pumping unit. Purchased 
new, used 18 months; purchasing new one for increased capacity. Can 
be inspected in operation Ready for sale approximately Noy. 30 


NICHOLS ENGINEERING, 479 Ferry Blvd., Stratford, Conn 


FOR SALE: NORTH-ERIE +-GAL. LABORATORY MIXER; 25 
gal. single-blade tiltable blender; 5-gal. intensive mixer with 50 h.p. 
tor; new or slightly used equipment available from stock. THE Hl. W 
NORTH COMPANY, North Parade St. Erie, Pa. 

FOR SALE: 8 PEI LET PRESSE S. KUN MODEL 25 (21 PUNCH 
and 25 punch); Stokes D-3 and D-4. Read Co., 250-gal. heavy ie double 
irm sigma blade jacketed mixers. PERRY Fou IPMENT CORP., 1424 
N. 6th St., Phila., 22, Pa 





For Your 


RUBBER MACHINERY | 


Buys of the month..... 





MILLS CALENDERS | 
6 x 30" Cracker 24 x 66” Farrel three roll 
16 x 40 , 
19 x 24 x 30” Refiner 15 x 40” Farrel three roll | 
10 x 24” 16 x 42" 
60” Mill 
PRESSES MISCELLANEOUS 


48 x 54” Toledo 


é , 6 Extruder 
42 x 78” Farrel Hyd. 6-12 12” Extruder 
Open. 


48 x 48” Hyd., 6 open., 4- L-2 Scott Tester 


72" ram Vulcanizers—various sizes 
24x55” Watson Stillman, No. 9 Banbury Bodies 
2-12" ram Calender Rolls 
Watson Stillman Extrusion Mill Roll 
340 ton _ 
30 x 30” Hydraulic Grinders 
Hand Presses Pumps 


No. 2 National Tube Press Baker Perkins Mixer 
ana many more good pieces of equipment for rubber processing. 





Let us know what equipment you may have available that is 
not being used, and for very little you may be able to ex- 
change it for additional late type machinery that you require 
at this time. | 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO. 


Akron, O. 


P.O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 











Efficient 


coonict NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 
.. GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 











- RUBBER 
HARDNESS 
THE LANGUAGE 


SINCE 1915 
DUROMETER 
VARIOUS MODELS 


FOR TESTING THE 
ENTIRE RANGE 





TECHNICAL DATA 
ON REQUEST 
THE SHORE 
INSTRUMENT 

& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK 

EXPRESSWAY 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. 








Trenton, N. J., Akron, Ohio, 


NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Chicago, Ill., 








Los Angeles, Calif. 











MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 


183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 





UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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FOR SALE 


RUBBER PLANT 


on West Coast completely equipped for Latex 
dipping and volume production. THIS IS A 
STEAL. 


DETAILS WILL BE FURNISHED TO 
FINANCIALLY RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 
ADDRESS_ J. FRANK, 2036 Broadway, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 








CUSTOM MIXING 
Surplus capacity available to customers’ specifications on 
No. 3A Banbury Type Machine. We are manufacturers of 
Molded, Lathe Cut, and Extruded Soft Rubber Goods 
and have surplus mixing capacity. 


MARTIN RUBBER _— 


Long Branch Ave., Long Branch, N. 
Telephones: Long Branch 6-1221- 1222 








BUY — BARTER — SELL 
Phenol — Phthalic — Maleic — Glycols — Titaniums 
Zinc Oxides — Bichromates — Hydrosulfite — Benzol 
DPG — Phthalates — Ethanolamines — Colors, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


__ 80 Beaver St., New York 5, N. HAnover 2-6970 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies ‘confidentially’ C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 








CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 
All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 


control. 
PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 











HOWE MACHINERY €O.. INC. : 


30 GREGORY AVENUE 
Designers end Builders of 
“¥" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latexing, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Hipping end Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


Call or write. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 






FLEXO SUPPLY CC., NG, 4651 Page Blvd., St. Louis 13, M0. tm conode 
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(Continued) 


"MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR “SALE 





FOR SALE: FARREL 18” x 45”, 16” x 48”, AND 15” x 36”, 2-ROI L 
Rubber Mills, also new Lab. 6” x 12” Mixing Mills and Calenders, & 
other sizes up to 84”. Rubber Calenders. Extruders 2” to 3”. Rotary 
Cutters. Sargent 3-apron conveyer, 6-fan Rubber Dryer, Baker-Per 8 
Mixers 200 & 9 gal., heavy-duty double-arm. Impregnating Units Lab, 
ize and up. Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 12” x 12” to 42” x 48” 
latens, from 50 to 1,500 tons. Hydraulic Pumps and Accumulators, 
Grinders, Crushers, Churns, Rubber Bale Cutter with 15 h.p. motor, 
SEND FOR SPECIAL BULLETIN. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS 
MACHINERY. STEIN EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 90 WEST STREET, 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

PRESSES—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
1800- Ton R. D. Wood Hydr, #H-226, 22” opng., 3000 p.s.i. 
7’ 6” x 18’ platens; 2—58” x 13’ x 2'2” extra drilled platens; 


Together with 300 KW Girdler Hi Frequency; 113-ton, single open- 
ing Williams-White 54° x 22” platens; also extra drilled platens. 
Together with 16 KW Girdler H.F. 5-opening Becker Von Huellen 
Hot Plate Plywood Press. 

ALL IN WORKING CONDITION. 


PLUSWOOD INDUSTRIES Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 


~ We ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF | RU B- 
ber machinery consisting of mills. Banbury mixers, extruders. calenders, 
vulcanizers, etc., and also complete plants. Address Box No. 891, car 


of Inp1a Ruspper Worvp. 


SMALL VULCANIZER 12” TO 18” 
mately 2 feet long. Tested for 40 lbs. operating pressure 
RUBBER, INC., Quakertown, Pa. 


DIAMETER BY 








e 


APPROXI- 
ASSOCIATED 


WANTED: RUBBER MILL COMPLETE WITH DRIVE AND 
starter in good operating condition. Size 40” to 54”. Address Box No. 
894, care of Inpia_ Ru BBER Wo RLD, ee 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
OPEN TIME FOR GRINDING AND PULVERIZING OF MANY 


resins and scrap to your specifications, 
ELM CITY RUBBER CO., 


friable plastic 
oven 8-6151. 


RU BBE RK AND GR-S MIXING, cOoMPOU NDING, 
ing. All work done under careful supervision. Contract work invitec 
Phone New Haven 8-6151. 
Haven, Conn. 


Phone New 
Box 1864, New Haven, Conn. 


AND CALENDER- 


ELM CITY RUBBER CO., Box 1864, New 





WANTED 

Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 











CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 











BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. L. 














FOSTER D. SNELL, INC, 
| N iral & Synthetic Rubber Technology 
] Compounding Tro uble Shooting—Testing 
| A personal discussion of your prob lems is suggested. 
29 W. 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. WA 4-8800 





@ Proved in years of efficient service; FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes %” to 3”. 


e Write for information and prices. 


S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 
1400 O'Connor Dr., Toronto 13, Ontario 


wDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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... UNEXPECTED EMEIGENCY 


TEXAS 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Good riders rarely have unexpected falls, since they can 
fully depend upon their well-trained horses. 


You as a user of carbon black can also fully depend on a 
continuing supply of economical-to-use TEXAS CHAN- 
NEL BLACKS from the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. 


With the world’s largest channel black plant and our own 
available nearby resources, we assure your present and 
future requirements. Let us serve you. 


Sid Richa cdso fn 


Cc AR BON C 

















FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAM BUILDING 
ARROM 8. OHIO 
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AKRON 
AKRON, OHIO HEmlock 


nek Yilieciigg 4124 


NEW YORK CITY 
m= NEW YORK 


LOngacre 
BOSTON, MASS. 4-5960 


738 Statler Bldg. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL: BOSTON 
or Liberty 


EAST 2717 
ST. LOUIS ee 


BRidge 
5326 
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Having Liner Headaches?... 


try CLIMCO . 
PROCESSING 


\ 


Many Problems can be remedied through the use of 
CLIMCO PROCESSED LINERS: 


% Climco Processing eliminates stock adhesions —- making 
separation of stock and liner an easy operation. This saves 
labor and power. 


% Climco Processing lengthens the life of your liners - 
that’s important with fabric so scarce. 


% Climco Processing protects the stock in many ways 
preserves its tackiness. -cuts down rejects and stock 
losses due to gauge distortion. 


These are some of the advantages of Climco Processing. We 
shall be glad to tell you the whole story on this proved product 


INFORMATIVE, 
that has served the rubber industry for 25 years. 


ILLUSTRATED 


BOOKLET ON 
REQUEST THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 


West Coast Representative 
MERIT WESTERN COMPANY 
1248 Wholesale St., 

Los Angeles 21, Calit, 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 


\ Serving the Rubber Industry.for 25 Years 








